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C*~ **-0 [Extract from the Nautical Magazine, for October, 1851.] 

A Review op the Proceedings op the Arctic Searching Ex- 
peditions, under the Command of Captain H. T. Austin C,B* 
and Captain Penny, with the recent despatches. 

Arctic intelligence which concerns so numerous a portion of our coun- 
trymen abroad, and therefore deeply interesting to us at home, has now 
become of so much importance, that we need offer no other reason for 
allowing it to occupy so large a share of our attention. We shall, 
therefore, not only gratify our own readers now, but our absent voyagers 
hereafter, by preserving a full record of their gallant doings. 

Capt. Penny has returned with his ship the Lady Franklin* 
and has brought "favourable" intelligence, for such is the concluding sen- 

* With the view of facilitating a reference to the names of all the vessels and 
their several officers on these expeditions, we insert here the following list of 
them. 

H.MS. Resolute. — Captain, Horatio T. Austin; Lieutenants, R. D. Aldrich, 
William H. J. Browne; Master, Robert C. Allen; Surgeon, Abraham R. Brad- 
ford; Paymaster and Purser, John E. Brooman; Mates, Richard B. Pearse, 
Walter W. May, John P. Cheyne; Assistant Surgeon, Richard King; Second 
Master, George F. McDougaL 

H.M.S. Assistance, Captain, Erasmus Ommaney; Lieutenants', Francis L. 
McClintoch, James E. Elliott, George F. Mecham; Surgeon, James J. L. Don- 
nett; Mates, George R. Keene, Richard V. Hamilton; Assistant Surgeon, 
Charles Ede; Second Master, Frederick J. Krabbe; Clerk in Charge, Edward N. 
Harrison; Clerk, Charles Richards, (b), 

H.M.S. Pioneer, steam tender to Resolute, Lieutenant, Sherard Osborn; 
Assistant Surgeon, Thomas R. Fickthorn; Second Master, John H. Allard. 

H.M.S. Intrepid, steam tender to Assistance, Lieutenant, B. Cator; Assistant 
Surgeon, John Ward (a); Second Master, William Shellabeer. 

Lady Franklin. — Captain, W. Penny ; Executive, First Mate, Mr. John 
Marshall; Second Mate, Mr. John Leiper; Third Mate, Mr. John Stuart; 
Surgeon, Mr. Thomas Goodsir; Interpreter, Mr. Peterson. 

Sophia, tender to the Lady Franklin. — Captain, Alexander Stewart, Com- 
mander; Executive, First Mate, Mr. Donald Manson ; Seond Mate, Mr. James 
Reid; Surgeon, Mr. Peter Sutherland. 

Felix, Captain, Sir John Ross, R.N., accompanied by Com. Phillips. 

Mast, yacht tender to Felix. 

U.S.S. Adtance. — Lieutenant Commander, E. J. De Haven, (Philadephia), 
Commander of the Expedition; Master, (acting), W. H. Meerdaugh, (Norfolk); 
Midshipman, W. S. Lovell (New York); Surgeon, Dr. Kane; erew, 15. 

U.S.S. Rescue. — Master Commander, passed Midshipman, J. P. Griffin; 
(Savannah), Master, (acting) R. R, Carter, (Virginia); Midshipman, — Brooks; 
Surgeon, Dr. Vruland,' (New York); Crew, 13. 

The Prince Albert, commanded by Mr. Kennedy, sailed for Prince Regent 
Inlet in May last. The vessels nnder the orders of Captain Austin sailed in 
May 1850. 

We also add here the Enterprize and Investigator, having gone to the Polar 
Sea by Behring Straits in January 1850. 

Enterprise.— -Captain, R. Collinson, cb.; Lieutenants, George A. Phayre, 
John J. Barnard; Additional, Charles T. Jago; Surgeon, Robert Anderson; 
^.Mates, M T. Parks, Rowland T. G. Legg; Assistant Surgeon, Edward Adams; 
..^ Second Master, Francis Skead; Clerk in charge, Edward Whitehead. 

Ihvestigator. — Commander, Robert J. L. M. McClure; Lieutenants, William 
;■ H. Haswell, Samuel G. Cress well; Surgeon, Alexander Armstrong, m.d.; Mate, 
x Robert J. Wynniatt, Henry H. Sainsbury; Assistant Surgeon, Henry Piers; 
■^ Second Master, Stephen Court. 
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2 A REVIEW OP THE PROCEEDINGS 

tence of the despatch with which he was charged by Capt. Austin. We 
congratulate Capt. Penny on his safe arrival, as well as his own brave 
followers who have contributed so much to produce the favourable aspect 
which the whole subject has now assumed. Painful as it is to contem- 
plate the condition of Franklin and his people, locked up so long from 
us, it seems to have fallen to the lot of Capt. Penny to clear up in 
a great degree, the preplexing doubts which have hitherto existed as to 
the route adopted by him in 1846. His letters as well as Captain 
Austin's despatches are before the world, and we hope in the course of 
these remarks to shew to our readers that by the knowledge we have 
gained of Wellington Strait, the prospect of further information 
respecting the missing Expedition, assumes a very fair degree of 
probability. 

While Capt. Austin and his officers were examining every portion of 
coast which Jed towards Melville Island, removing all possible specula- 
tions that Franklin had adopted the route to Behring Strait by the south- 
ward and westward, Capt. Penny and his party were exploring new 
ground up the Wellington Strait, and with sledges and boats have 
opened out a navigation leading to the north-westward of the Parry 
Islands, which by many is believed to be that which was adopted by 
Franklin. We, however, do not join in this opinion, and these are 
our reasons for thus differing from so general an assumption. Welling- 
ton Strait is the contracted outlet of this navigation into Barrow Strait, 
and the ice brought by winds and tides from the north-west obstructs 
its passage and hence becomes mostly impassable. It was closed 
during the late visit of our ships, and although to all appearance it was 
open when passed and repassed in 1819 and 1820 by Sir Edward Parry, 
it must be remembered that he would be able to see about twelve or 
fourteen miles only from the entrance, and it is not likely that he could 
say whether this channel, of forty-five miles in length, was open or not. 

Franklin having passed his first winter at Beechey Island, took care 
beyond a doubt fully to acquaint himself with the nature and extent of 
the icy barrier, which we have reason to conclude so effectullay bound his 
entrance into Penny's open sea beyond it, and which his reconnoitring 
parties must have discovered; and therefore seeing the impossibility 
of cutting his way through, (for we learn from Captain Penny, that such 
an attempt would have been fruitless when he was there) he might then 
having abandoned all hope of passing through that channel, retrace his 
course through Barrow Strait, and hasten at once to the northward up 
Baffin Bay, with the natural conclusion that Jones or Smith Sound 
offered the only probable road for reaching it. 

Much has been said about the hurry in which Franklin left his winter 
quarters at Beechey Island, and that it had the apperance of a retreating 
party. We do not exactly understand what is meant by hurry and 
retreating. True it is, and much to be lamented, that no written docu- 
ment has been found there, to throw any light on his intended pro- 
ceedings; but in our opinion had Sir John Franklin passed by that strait 
he would have left some document to say so, and as he failed in his 
attempt, it is quite possible that he might have thought it unnecessary 
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to leave memoranda at each point of failure, and considered that the un- 
equivocal mark of his visit, without comment might serve to demonstrate 
his abandonment of the route by Wellington Strait. 

Captain Austin was fully aware that Captain Penny's orders were 
" in the first instance specially to examine Jones Sound," proceeding by it 
in the direction of Wellington Strait, and on to the Parry Islands, and 
this not having been done, was an additional inducement for Captain 
Austin to prosecute his search in that direction. And yet opinions appear 
to be entertained both for and against the probability of Captain Austin's 
return to England, in the course of the present autumn, although there 
is no part of his despatch that can in any way warrant the former conclu- 
sion. 

We are disposed to believe that the return of Captain Austin's Ex- 
pedition this year will entirely depend upon the success or failure of his 
attempt to reach Penny's open sea, by Jones Sound. Should this prove 
an available channel it is a manifest absurdity to expect Austin home this 
winter. Is it likely that any officer, much more one of Captain Austin's 
zeal and devotion to the cause in which he is embarked, would go to 
Jones Sound, merely to reconnoitre the entrance and then return ? And 
is it not equally certain that if he once penetrated into the open sea 
by that Sound, that he could not return to England this year if he 
would ? 

On the other hand, if Captain Austin finds Jones Sound impassable, 
or a blind channel, we confess that we are at a loss to know what better 
step he could take than to return with his ships to England, and start 
afresh in the spring of next year. 

But for the solution of these and many other questions, which it 
presents, we must patiently wait the issue of time, or perhaps in the 
midst of our speculations the arrival of that hardy old seaman Sir 
John Ross, with the next despatch from Captain Austin himself; satisfied 
we may be that everything at home has been done that could be, and 
that as much has been effected abroad as circumstances permitted, and 
as even the most sanguine amongst us could have expected. 

Opinions of parties who appear to be ill informed on this subject have 
been freely delivered, condemning Capt. Austin's proceedings, and pro- 
ducing an impression on the public mind, highly unfavourable to that 
officer. To say the least, this is not only unfair but it is ungenerous. 
The whole subject is not only important at the present moment, but it is 
most especially necesssary that, clear and comprehensive views should be 
taken of it, so that the real motives which are directing Capt. Austin's 
(we will say judicious) exertions should be clearly understood. 

The expedition under Capt. Austin has been pronounced a failure— 
the fairest expedition which ever left this country, has been declared 
ineffective, because, its leader has chosen to adopt a course under cir- 
cumstances that he considers to be the most proper one, but, which does 
not appear to be understood by these writers. One speaks of Franklin 
taking the middle passage across the bay as an index of his knowledge 
of the subject, when he ought to know that Franklin's ships adopted the 
usual track through Melville Bay, and were last seen in the parallel of 
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Lancaster Sound iu the upper part of the bay standing- for its entrau.ee. 
Again Capt. Austin is blamed for turning his back on Wellington 
Channel, when he had satisfied himself that the passage bv Cape Walker 
was closed against him, and for intimating' Ills intention of pursuing his 
search by Jones Sound. 

It is asked why did not Austin proceed up Wellington Channel? For 
this plain reason we may answer, because he saw that unhappily there 
lay a stout barrier of ice between him and the open sea beyond it of 
some twenty or thirty miles extent, which not only it was impossible for 
his ships to penetrate, but in all probability had been equally fatal to 
the progress of Sir John Franklin's. This we consider to be a sound 
reason why Austin turned his back on Wellington Channel and for pur- 
suing his search by Jones Sound, We must not lose eight of the main 
object of Capt. Austin's expedition. It is simply, if possible, to trace 
step by step the missing ships in their progress, and, we therefore, quite 
agree with him in the conclusion at which he arrived, or at least such is 
our construction of its meaning; — that having made up his mind that 
Franklin after failing in Wellington Strait had gone to Jones Sound, 
he would at once follow him there rather than penetrate the icy barriers 
of that strait even if it had been practicable. For let us ask what pos- 
sible service towards the great object of Austin's expedition would have 
resulted had bis ships reached Queen Victoria Channel, and thence pushed 
on to the north-west with the unhappy chance of having left the missing 
ships behind them ! This dilemma Austin has wisely avoided. 

But we will now refer to the opinions of our moat experienced and 
eminent officers on the necessity of not only exploring Jones Sound 
as intended by the Admiralty orders, but of the probability of that being 
the route which was adopted by Sir John Franklin, and these we find 
in a useful little volume from the pen of Mr. P. L. Simmonds, which 
appeared only a few months ago. 

Sir F. Beaufort says, Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his or- 
ders with levity, and therefore, his first attempt was undoubtedly made 
in the direction of Melville Island to the westward. If foiled in that at- 
tempt, he naturally hauled to the southward, and using Banks Land as a 
barrier against the northern ice, he would try to make westing under its 
lee. Thirdly, if both of these roads were found closed against his advance, 
he, perhaps, availed himself of one of the four passages between Parry 
Islands, including the Wellington Channel, or, lastly, he may have re- 
turned to Baffin Bay, and taken the inviting opening of Jones Sound. 

Sir E. Parry says, and this idea receives no small importance from 
the fact (said to bo beyond a doubt) of Sir John Franklin, having before 
his departure expressed such an intention in case of failing to the west- 
ward; "much stress has likewise been laid, and I think not altogether 
without reason, on tho propriety of searching Jones and Smith Sound 

the north-eastern part of Baffin Bay. Considerable interest has lately 

so attached to Jones Sound, from the fact of its having been recently 

vigated by at least one enterprising whaler, and found to be oF great 
width, free from ice with a swell from the westward, and having no layid 
visible from the mast head in that direction. It seems more than proba- 
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ble, therefore, that it may be found to communicate with Wellington 
Strait; so that if Sir John Franklin's ships have been detained anywhere 
to the northward of the Parry Islands, it would be by Jones Sound that 
he would probably endeavour to effect his escape, rather than by the 
less direct route of Barrow Strait. I do not myself, attach much im- 
portance to the idea of Sir John Franklin having so far retraced his steps 
as to come back through Lancaster Sound, and recommence his enterprise 
by entering Jones Sound; but the possibility of his attempting his escape 
through this fine opening, and the report (though somewhat vague) of 
a cairn of stones seen by one of the whalers on a headland within it, 
seems to me to render it highly expedient to set this question at rest by 
a search in this direction, including the examination of Smith Sound." 
x Sir J. Richardson observes also, " With respect to Jones Sound, it is 
admitted by all who are intimately acquainted with Sir John Franklin 
that, his first endeavour would be to act up to the letter of his instruc- 
tions, and that therefore, he would not lightly abandon the attempt to 
pass Lancaster Sound. From the logs of the whalers year after year, 
we learn that when once they have succeeded in rounding the middle 
ice, they enter Lancaster Sound with facility. Had Sir John Franklin, 
then, gained that Sound, and from the premises we appear to be fully 
justified in concluding that he did so, and. had he afterwards encountered 
a compact field of ice barring Barrow Strait and Wellington Sound, he 
would then, after being convinced that he would lose the season in at- 
tempting to bore through it, have borne up for Jones Sound, but not 
until he had erected a conspicuous landmark, and lodged a memoran- 
dum of his reason for deviating from his instructions." 

Dr. Mc Cormick also says, " In renewing once more the offer of my 
services, which I do most cheerfully, I see no reason for changing the 
opinions I entertained last spring; subsequent events have only tended 
to confirm them. I then believed and I do still, after a long and mature 
consideration of the subjeet, that Sir John Franklin's ships have been 
arrested in a high latitude, and beset in the heavy Polar ice northward 
of Parry Islands, and that their probable course thither has been 
through Wellington Channel or one of the Sounds at the northern ex- 
tremity of Baffin Bay." 

To the foregoing we are enabled to add the opinion of the late Sir 
John Barrow, whose knowledge of Arctic navigation needs no comment 
here. Franklin was aware of Sir John Barrow's aversion to the Welling- 
ton Channel, because, it was always blocked up with ice, and having 
himself found it so, he will follow his own inclination and try another 
channel to the northward. 

We repeat then that here is sufficient reason, for Capt. Austin having 
satisfied himself by his own explorations that Franklin did not make 
his attempt southward or westward of the Wellington Channel, to pro- 
ceed immediately to Jones Sound, looking to their Lordships' intention, 
and the impression which may now become strengthened with reference 
to their orders. 

Among other points for which Austin has been condemned is that of 
not supplying Captain Penny with assistance! and for what purpose? 
for effecting the very object which Captain Penny managed to attain 
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without it. But let us see under what circumstances was Austin, when 
he received this application. 

His letter tells us it was made on the 23rd of May, and that he re- 
gretted his " remaining strength '' did not admit of his placing at his 
disposal sufficient aid to convey a boat, across the icy barrier of Welling- 
ton Channel. 

Now it happens that at this very time Austin's limited searching par- 
ties were recovering from the effect of their journeys on the ice. They 
returned between the 27th of April and the 7th of May, and the extended 
parties consisting of thirty-eight men besides officers (as appears by the 
methodical tables attached to his letter) were still away, as they returned 
between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, having been absent since 
the 10th of April. What means then had Austin of meeting this 
demand (with auxiliary parties away also,) and the remaining strength of 
those returned already exhausted by travelling, and which required to 
to be recruited by rest rather than be again employed in doing for 
Captain Pennv, that which he contrived, to do for himself. Was the 
service injured by this refusal? not at all, and we do Captain Penny 
only justice in saying that he not only performed well what he undertook 
with his own means, but that this has been no complaint of his against 
Captain Austin. Of Captain Penny, it has been predicted that in a 
few days he will be on his way to the Arctic waters. The lateness of the 
season at once threw doubt on the propriety of such a step, and it re- 
quired the calm and deliberate consideration of men whose knowledge 
and experience of Arctic matters would enable them to decide whether a 
steam vessel, should be sent with Captain Penny to communicate with 
the searching ships this season or not! We read in the daily prints under 
the head " Naval" that " in accordance with an Admiralty summons, 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, Captain Beechey, and Captain Sir James 
Clark Ross attended at the Admiralty on Thursday (18th Sept.) in order 
to meet the Board and their Hydrographer Rear Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, and to consult on the proceedings of Captain Austin and 
Captain Penny, in the late search for Sir John Franklin." 

With the deliberations of that council we do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted, but any man who knows anything of ice navigation in Baffin 
Bay will pronounce the decision of those officers that no vessel should 
be sent this season, considering its advanced period, and under present 
circumstances, both as wise and discreet. Let us suppose a screw-steamer 
to leave this in a fortnight for Baffin Bay, for in less she could not do 
so; on a moderate speed of seven or eight knots (if she could do that) 
she would reach Cape Farewell, (assuming her departure on the 3rd of 
October,) about the middle of that month to iun the gauntlet as she 
might be able between the middle and shore ice! If she did escape 
being beset and passing the approaching winter as the American vessels 
did the last in drifting about fixed in the ice, and even penetrated into 
Jones Sound there may be no ships there, they may have reached the 
same open sea which Penny saw, and may be snugly wintering in one of 
its harbours. But the hope of a vessel getting so far at this late period 
of the season and the uncertainty of finding any ships if she did, is 
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too futile to be entertained for a moment, and the council has wisely 
discarded any such intention, and no one who is acquainted with the 
nature of the subject could desire otherwise. 

We must, therefore, for the present close our observations on Austin's 
proceedings, not however, without expressing our admiration of that 
well regulated and systematic management with which he has assigned 
to his officers their several duties, as well as of the energetic and noble 
spirit in which they have been performed. Indeed, each one has vied 
with the rest in executing his difficult and perilous task; a gallant emu- 
lation has pervaded every one, and general harmony, goodwill, and 
fellowship has welcomed the rule of discipline. Nor should we disregard 
the noble exertions of Captain Penny, in his very interesting and labori- 
ous exploration so well seconded as they were by his officers. Not only 
sledges, but boat work fell to their share, violent gales, heavy seas and 
rapid tides, with snow and rain, it was their lot to encounter, and though 
they were not rewarded by finding Franklin, they have the glorious re- 
flection of having assisted materially in the great work in hand. They 
too performed well their several tasks, they have established their claim 
on the notice of their country, and we trust, will, at the fitting time, 
receive their reward; or in the words of Captain Penny that it will be 
"remembered to their advantage." 

We perceive by the daily prints, that Captain Penny's ship has arrived. 
The account says " the Lady Franklin, commanded by Captain Penny, 
arrived at Woolwich yesterday afternoon, and was brought up at moor- 
ings alongside the Salsette receiving ship, opposite the dockyard, and 
the Sophia, her sister vessel, is daily expected at that port. The Lady 
Franklin is come home safe and sound, in excellent condition and re- 
markably clean, and with as healthy and robust a crew as ever sailed in 
any region, and without a single complaint amongst the men on board; 
if it is excepted that they say they cannot now eat so much meat as they 
used to do of fat pork and other rich edibles, their appetites having 
greatly abated since they left the Orkneys for Woolwich. The Dan- 
ish Interpreter has returned with them, and appears to be a very decent 
and passably intelligent person, and expresses his belief that the discovery 
ships, Erebus and Terror, are still safe. We now turn to the despatches. 

The first accounts of these expeditions which have reached us this 
season are the following communicated by the commander of the True- 
love, whaler. 

"To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

"Davis Straits, July 24M, 1851. 

" My Lords. — May it please your Lordships to receive at my hands the 
inclosed testimony, received on the 12th of July, of the American searching 
vessels, of the account of their voyage in search of Sir John Franklin. On 
the 13th of September, 1850, they left all the searching vessels at Cape Mar- 
tyr, Cornwallis Island, they not being enabled to pursue any further westward 
direction from that date. A harbour called Assistant Harbour, discovered 
by Captain Ommaney, three miles east of Cape Martyr, was the place in 
selection by them to winter in. The bay ice was forming very strong 
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time, yet the Advance and Rescue were determined to proceed homewards ; 
but, unfortunately, however, a gale sprung up and drove them up Wellington 
Channel fifty miles, and afterwards they were frozen in. I have not yet been 
enabled to get further northwards than the Devil's Thumb, and the time 
being limited for my sojourn in that quarter, I cannot give you any more par- 
ticulars, excepting that the two American vessels and the Prince Albert were 
left by us near the Duck or Whalefish Islands, the wind being south-west 
and blowing strong at the time. The American schooners have left some 
despatches for the Admiralty at Lievely, which in due time I hope will be 
received. At this date I am off Holstinburg. The ice in my voyage north- 
wards seemed to be very light, but 1 could not get through it in time. The 
American captain De Haven told me that the winter was very mild, and 
that he can give no further particulars respecting Sir John Franklin, than 
the inclosed account. He said he was determined to go to the seat of search 
again, after having wintered ; and all the documents received from the 
Admiralty and others I gave to him. 

" I remain, my lords, your lordships' most obedient servant, 

" John Parker, Master" 

Memorandum from Captam Parker, of the Truehve. 

" 1. On the 26th of August, 1850, traces were found to the northward of 
Port Tnnis, Wellington Channel, confirming those previously found at Cape 
Riley by Captain Ommaney. These consisted of fragments of clothing, pre- 
served meat-tins, and scraps of papers, one of these bearing the name of 
M 'Donald, medical officer in the expedition." 

"2. On the 27th Captain Penny's parties reported graves. These were at 
once visited by Captain De Haven, Mr. Penny and Dr. Kane. They bore 
respectively the names of W. Braine, r.m., and John Hartnell, of the JErebus, 
ana John Torrington, of the Terror, the date of the latest death being the 3rd 
of April, 1846. Added to these sad but unmistakeable evidences were the 
remains of the observatory, carpenters' shop, and armourers' forge. Upon the 
hill side and beach were fragments of wood, metal, and clothing, with stacks 
of empty meat-tins. Everything indicated permanency and organization. 
There can be no doubt that the cove between Cape Riley and Beechey Island, 
facing Lancaster Sound, was the first winter station of the missing vessels. On 
the 31st of September the impervious ice of Wellington Channel underwent 
a complete disruption, and by the 6th several vessels penetrated to the Corn- 
wallis side. Such, however, was the impenetrable character of the pack in 
Lancaster Sound, that by the 10th of September the entire searching squadron 
were again concentred about eight miles south of Griffith Island. This was 
the furthest westing attained by the American expedition. The latest dates 
from Commodore Austin are of the 13th of September. They were then in 
momentary expectation of making winter quarters, and it is probable that a 
small harbour discovered by Captain Ommaney about three miles east of Cape 
Martyr will be the haven selected. Thence the American vessels, while pro- 
ceeding homewards, were frozen in opposite Wellington Channel, drifting dur-< 
ing the ensuing winter from a latitude of 75° 25' throughout the channel and 
sound into Baffin Bay. Their liberation, after much exposure and trial, took 
place on the 10th of June, 1851, at a point south of Cape Walsingham 65° 30' 
—a linear drift exceeding 1,050 miles. The commotion of the ice with its 
attendant uncertainty was their chief source of trial. Every officer and man 
had marked scorbutic disease, but no deaths have occurred. The crews are 
now refreshed, and the expedition is endeavouring to regain the seat of search. 

"I have, &c, 
" E. K. Kane, Surgeon to ike Expedition: 1 
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Captain Penny's Letters. 

M Her Majesty's ship Lady Franklin, Assistance Harbour, 

CornwalHs Island, April \2th, 1851. 

" Sir. — I have the honour to inform you, for the information of mv Loids 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, after parting company with Her 
Majesty's ship North Star, on the 21st of August,* I reached along the north 
shore of Barrow Strait until Sunday, the 24th, keeping a strict look-out. 
Being then off Beechey Island, I spoke the American schooner Rescue, and 
learned that Her Majesty's ship Assistance had found traces of the Franklin 
expedition on Cape Riley. The Assistance was then running to the west- 
ward, and, anxious to he possessed of every particular, I followed her with 
the intention of going on hoard, but I had not that opportunity until 2 p.m. 
when both vessels were made fast to the land-ice two- thirds of the distance 
across Wellington Channel, the Assistance being about one mile and a half 
to the westward of us. 

Finding that the traces were apparently those of a retreating! party, I 
thought it my proper course to return to the east side of Wellington Channel, 
which I accordingly did. The succeeding morning I landed with a party 
and examined the coast from ten miles to the northward of Cape Spencer to 
that promontory, and an encampment was found near the latter place, seem- 
ingly that of a hunting party about three years previous. 

Joining company with the Advance, the Rescue, and the Felix schooners, 
the following morning, we made fast in a bight under the north-west side of 
Beechey Island, and, having consulted with Capt. De Haven and Sir J. Ross, 
it was agreed that the former should despatch a party to continue the search 
northward along the east coast of Wellington Channel, while I explored the 
coast to the eastward. Meantime, a party of all my officers, which had been 
despatched in the direction of Caswall Tower, discovered the quarter which 
had been occupied by the vessels of Sir John Franklin's expedition in the 
winter of 1845*6. Three graves were also found, the headboards' showing 
them to be those of three seamen who had died early in the spring of 1846 ; 
but, notwithstanding a most careful search in every direction, no document 
could be found. The same evening, a boat party was despatched, under 
Capt. Stewart, to explore Radstock Bay and its vicinity, but no further 
traces were found in that direction. I he Resolute and Pioneer came up and 
made fast on Wednesday morning, and an unfavourable condition of the ice 
detained us all till evening, when water being opened to the westward, I 
stood a certain distance across Wellington Channel, and in the morning 
sent away a party under Mr. J. Stuart, to communicate with the Assistance. 
The same evening we were again in Beechey Bay, and the party returned 
the following forenoon, having accomplished upwards of forty miles. By 
them we were acquainted that the Assistance had found no traces in about 
thirty miles of coast, examined by her to the north and south of Barlow Inlet. 
The state of the ice prevented the least motion being made with the ships 
until Thursday, the 5th of September, when we left Beechey Bay ; but bo 
little was the ice slackened off, that we were unable to reach the west side 
of the Channel before Sunday, the 8th. 

• Captain Penny had visited the North Star, and recommended Mr. Saunders 
tp land the provisions he had brought out in Navy Board Inlet, where he would 
find a safe harbour. It appears* also in Mr. Saunders' letter, in the Arctic 
Papers, that Commander Phillips, visited the North Star, on the 22nd of 
August, from the Felix, Sir John Ross, so that we have no doubt the supply 
and its " whereabouts " left by the North Star, is known to Captain Austin.— 
Ed. 

t Capt. Penny informs us that he used this expression with refien 
party suddenly returning to the ships, not the ships retreating bono 

c 
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While tying under Beechey Island, arrangements were made with Sir 
John Ross to lay up the Mary yacht, and a quantity of provisions was con- 
tributed, as our share of the depot there formed. 

On Sunday the 8th, I landed with a party about twelve miles to the 
northward of Barrow Inlet, and a cairn and pole were erected in a conspicuous 
situation. 

Wellington Channel being blocked up with old land-ice no alternative 
was left but to proceed to the westward, with a view of reaching Cape 
Walker, or attempting some other passage between the islands of the Parry 
Group, or, failing either of these, Melville Island. Following out this 
course, we pushed on through the bay- ice, which was now so strong as to 
retard us greatly ; but, notwithstanding that obstacle, we reached Griffiths 
Island on Tuesday, the 10th of September, and having made fast there, on 
account of the state of the ice, I had again a consultation with Capt. Austin 
with a view to acting in concert. 

The following morning the more favourable appearance of the ice in- 
duced me to make an attempt to reach Cape Walker ; but after proceeding 
twenty-five miles, the ice became packed, which, with a heavy fog, caused me 
to put about, and make for our former position. The hourly increasing 
thickness of the bay-ice, which had now become such an obstacle that with 
a strong breeze the ship stayed with considerable difficulty, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that a place of safety should be obtained for the vessels, and 
I accordingly made for this harbour, a rough sketch of which I had previously 
obtained from the Assistance. We brought up at 1 lh. a.m., on Thursday, 
the 1 2th of September, and shortly afterwards the Felix schooner, Capt. Sir 
J. Ross, came in and brought up. Two boats were sent ashore and hauled 
up, to fall back upon should further progress be made; but being unable to 
get out by the 20th so as to be usefully employed, preparations were com- 
menced for wintering. 

With reference to the winter that we have spent, one fact will speak for 
itself, viz.', that there has not been one single case of sickness in either the 
Lady Franklin or Sophia ; indeed, so completely, were both the minds and 
bodies kept properly occupied and carefully attended to, that with the crews 
I have it would nave been surprising to have seen sickness. While on this sub- 
ject, I cannot but make mention in terms of praise of Messrs. Sutherland, 
Goodsir, and Stuart, their exertions alike to instruct and amuse the men 
greatly contributing to the happy issue. 

Frequent communication has been held with Capt. Austin's expedition, 
which has wintered in the strait between Griffith and Cornwallis Islands, 
and arrangements were made with reference to the different routes to be 
taken in the coming travelling. Pursuant to these, there are at present ready 
to start from the Lady Franklin and Sophia, two parties, of three sledges 
each, to explore Wellington Channel and the land which may be found at 
the head of the great inlet. Independent of the above there are two dog- 
sledges prepared for extended search in the same direction ; one of these 
will be conducted by the interpreter, Mr. Peterson, of whom I would beg to 
make particular mention, trusting that his noble devotion in the cause of 
our countrymen may be remembered to his advantage. 

The day at present fixed for the start is Monday, the 14th of April, 
should the weather continue favourable. Previous to starting I have thought 
proper to make out this despatch for their Lordship's information. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" William Penny, 
"Commanding an expedition in search of H. M.S. Erebus and Terror 

"To (he Secretary of the Admiralty, London.* 9 
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" Her Majesty' 8 ship Lady Franklin, at sea, Sept. Sth, 1851. 

Sir. — Resuming my report of proceeding from the date of my last des- 
patch, I have to inform you that on the 17th of April six sledges, with forty- 
one officers and men, started from the ships, under the command of Capt. 
Stewart, of the Sophia, and I could not hut be gratified at seeing what our 
small means had put in our power to do with these parties of men alike able 
and willing. The sledges were variously officered by Capt. Stewart, Messrs. 
Marshall, Reid, and J. Stuart, and Drs. Sutherland and Goodsir. The 
course intended to be pursued was to proceed so far together up the west 
side of Wellington Channel, and after returning to the depot sledges, two 
parties to cross the east side of the channel, while the other two followed up 
the west coast to the head of the channel, the position of the land then seen 
determining their future procedure. 

" Each sledge was equipped for forty days, and the average weights per 
man were upwards of 200lbs. I started from the ship on the 18th, with the 
dog-sledges, accompanied by Mr. Peterson, and at noon, on the 13th, I 
joined the sledges. They had found the ice very heavy, in consequence of 
the recent snow and the high temperature, and their journey of the previous 
day had not exceeded six miles and a half. The inefficient state of our 
cooking apparatus had already begun to cause much inconvenience. 

" On the 19th the temperature fell, and a gale of wind faced us imme- 
diately on entering the channel, which continued, with only partial intermis- 
sions, till the 22nd. During all that time I was continually among them, 
and whatever doubts the want of experience of my young officers might have 
warranted my entertaining, they were all removed by witnessing the man- 
agement of their men on this occasion. On the 21st Mr. J. Stuart had re- 
turned with the two depot sledges, and only one tent. In consequence of 
the extreme severity of the weather, I felt great anxiety for this party; how- 
ever, in two marches, they reached the ship, with only a short interval of 
rest. 

Meanwhile, the gale continued down the channel, with a temperature 
varying from 25° to 30°. This, and the want of nnmerous articles, such as a 
sufficient supply of fuel, stronger conjurors, &c, caused me to entertain a 
fear of failure, if these defects were not remedied in time. I accordingly 
consulted ray officers on the subject, and, in conseqnence of our unanimous 
opinion that a timely return was the most advisable step, I determined to 
deposit all the provisions, and the two best sledges at this spot, returning 
with the other two to receive alterations. The distance to this spot was 
forty-two miles. The dog-sledges, on their return, accomplished the dis- 
tance in one stage. 

The other four parties, after making their deposit returned, reaching 
the bay at noon on the 26th, every one in the best of health, and not a 
single case of frost bite; and I cannot but state my admiration of the con- 
stant contentment, and steady and willing endurance of the officers and 
men of the parties under circumstances of no small hardship. From this 
date to the 5 th of May, every one was busily engaged preparing more amply 
for what we had found to be necessary in our first journey. On the 6th, 
after a short prayer to the Almighty to enable us to fulfil our duty, the 
sledges again started, the crews of the two that had been left up channel 
being distiibuted among them. They were again in charge of Capt, Stewart 
till such time as I should myself join them at the upper depot, when I was to 
see each party take its separate route. At 6 o'clock, a.m., on the 9th of 
May, I started with Mr. Peterson, and Thompson, one of the seamen with 
the two doc-sledges, and at 2 o'clock, p.m., we overtook the parties, then 
camped at the further depot. From Point Separation, in lat. 75° 5' N., O 
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Stewart, with his auxiliary, Dr. Sutherland, and Mr. J. Stuart, of the Lady 
Franklin, left, proceeding to Cape Erinelle; Mr. J. Stuart there separating 
and proceeding along the coast to Cape Hurd, examining the various beaches, 
&c, forfurther traces, as strong opinions were still entertained that more 
was to be found in that quarter. 

Mr. Goodsir, with Mr. Marshall as his auxiliary, had assigned to them 
to examine the west side, and to follow up after the dog-sledges, receiving 
final insttuctions on reaching the head of the channel. Rapid journeys 
were made with the dogs to Cape De Haven in N. lat. 75° 22'. Hence the 
land was seen to trend north-west ten miles, terminating in a point, after- 
wards named Point Decision, which was reached at half-past 1 p.m., on 
the 12th of May. A hill of 400 feet in height was ascended, and in con* 
sequence of the land being seen continuously in a north-westerly direction, 
instructions were left to Mr. Goodsir to take this coast along to the west- 
ward, while I myself proceeded in a N.W.b.N. direction towards land seen 
to the northward. At 5 p.m., on the 14th, we encamped on the ice, having 
travelled twenty-five miles N.W.b.N. from Point Decision. The following 
day, after travelling twenty miles from the encampment in a N.W.b.N. 
direction, we landed at 7 p.m., od an island, named Baillie Hamilton 
Island. 

Ascending a bill about 500* feet high above the head-land on which we 
landed, the ice to the westward, in the strait between Cornwallis and Ham- 
ilton Island, was seen to be much decayed, and an island was seen to the 
westward, distant thirty-five or forty miles. As the decayed state of the 
ice prevented further progress to the westward from this point, and no trace 
being found, we proceeded round the island, first to the N.N.E., and after- 
wards, on rounding Cape Scoresby, in a N.N.W. direction. On the 16th 
we came upon what to all appearance was water, and on halting on the 
17th, at Point Surprise, we were astonished to open out another strait, in 
which was twenty-five miles of clear water. An island was seen bearing W. 
jf S., distant forty miles ; and a headland, distant fifteen miles W.b.N., the 
dark sky over this head indicating the presence of water, to the extent of 
perhaps twenty miles, on the other side. This point was found to be in 76° 
2' N. lat., and 95° 55' W. long. Further progress being prevented by water 
and we being still without traces, and the dogs' provisions being exhausted , 
no other course remained but to return to the ships, which we reached, after 
rapid journeys, at midnight on the 20th of May. 

44 The carpenters and people on board were immediately set about prepar- 
ing a boat to endeavour to reach the water seen. 

" On the 29th of May the second mate arrived, having left Mr. Goodsir 
in 75° 36' N., and 96° W. Water had been seen by them to the northward, 
from their furthest station. He made-a very rapid return, having run in one 
day from twenty-five to thirty miles. Every one on board continued actively 
employed, preparing the boat, provisions, &c, and on the 4th of June it 
started with one auxiliary sledge and one dog-sledge ; the whole party being 
in charge of Mr. Manson. 

" On the 6th of June Mr. John Stuart returned with his party from Cape 
Hurd, after an absence of 31 days, but without having found any traces either 
indicative of the course pursued by Her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror, 
or of any retreating party having subsequently passed along that coast. 

" After thirty-six hours* rest, Mr. Stuart again started to join Mr. Manson, 
having equipped liis sledge for a twenty days' journey. He overtook the 

* This elevation gives the distance of the Horizon 27 miles, and adding about 
a twelfth for the effects of refraction makes it about 30. Land at all ele- 
vated above it would of course be seen at a greater distance.— Ed. 
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boat on the morning of the 8th of June, then one mile to the westward of 
Cape Hotham. The same day a dog-sledge from Mr. Manson arrived at 
the ship, stating that the sledge on which the boat was placed, after trial 
had been found unfit for the purpose. The armourer, who had returned 
with the dog-sledge, was immediately set about preparing a longer sledge, 
but having no carpenter on board, the wood work was finished by Sir John 
Ross's carpenter. On the 11th, at 4 a.m., I joined the boat with the two 
dog-sledges, and all hands were immediately set about fitting and lashing 
the new sledge, and arranging the weights of the party between the two long 
sledges, and the two dog-sledges. On the 12th Mr. Manson returned, no 
one being left in the ships but the clerk in charge. 

" The improvement in the boat -sledge was so remarkable, and the ice 
also so much better, that a distance of 105 miles was accomplished in seven 
marches. The boat being then launched into the water and laden, the 
fatigue party returned, and reached the ship on the 25th of June, all in 
good health, the dogs dragging their light sledges the whole way. 

" On our journey out we met Dr. Sutherland at Depot Point, returning 
after an absence of thirty -eight days. He reported having left Captain 
Stewart in 76° 20' N., in the opening of Wellington Channel, but without 
having yet fallen in with any traces. When off Point Griffiths, on the 1 4th, 
Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall were fallen in with, having examined the 
northern shores of Cornwallis and Bathurst land, as far as 99° W., but still 
without having fallen in with any traces. They were obliged to return in 
consequence of the water. 

" Resuming the boat journey, after separating from the fatigue sledges on 
the 17th of June, we proceeded about ten miles to the westward, when we 
were obliged to take shelter in an adjacent bay, in consequence of a head 
sea, and strong westerly gale. From this date until the 20th of July 310 
miles of coast were examined by the boat under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, arising from constant unfavourable winds and rapid tides. Our 
provisions beiug then within eight dajs of being consumed, and our dis- 
tance from the ship such that prudence would not warrant further persever- 
ance with this supply, we commenced our return, and, with a strong north- 
west wind, succeeded in reaching Abandon Bay after fifteen and a half hours. 
The ice being so decayed as to preclude the launching of even an empty 
boat, we were compelled to haul the boat ashore and abandon her, taking 
with us four days* provisions. The weather during our return was boiste- 
rous in the extreme, with continued rain, which made the streams it was 
necessary to ford very rapid. The constant wet caused the greatest dis- 
comfort ; but from none of my men did I once hear a complaint. In 75° 
N. lat. we found a boat, which Captain Stewart had wisely sent out in case 
of such a contingency as had occurred, but the ice having set into the mouth 
of Wellington Channel, which had up to this time been open, we were un- 
able to fetch her down further than Barlow Inlet. Thence we walked to 
the ships, which we reached at 10 p.m., on the 25th of July. 

" Captain Stewart had returned on the 21st of June, having reached Cape 
Becher in 76° 20 7 north latitude, and 97° west longitude. We had again 
started on the 1 st of July, and carried up a depot for my return to Cape 
De Haven, returning from this journey on the 17th of July. For particulars 
during the different searches I would refer you to the accompanying re- 
ports. 

" On my return I was agreeably surprised to hear that Barrow Strait had 
been open as far as could be seen since the 2nd of July, an occurrence 
which was so far to be expected, as the strait was seen to be in motion since 
the 1 lth of March. The land-ice had also come out of Wellington Channel 
as far up as Point Separation, probably about the 5 th of July ; and on the 
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27th of July, when our travelling operations concluded, the fast edge in the 
channel continued in the same position. 

" The ships continued icebound till the 10th of August, but had our parties 
returned in sufficient time to refit and be ready to cut out from the date of 
water making, we should have been at liberty on the 15 th of July. 

*' On the 11th of August Captain Austin's ships entered our harbour in 
their progress to the eastward. His parties had penetrated as far as ships 
could hope to do, yet, like our own, unsuccessful in finding the least trace of 
the missing expedition. In fact, none had been found such as would war* 
rant the risk of a second winter, and, my orders being such as left no 
alternative, I determined on immediately returning to England, if no instruc- 
tions to the contrary should be met with. In proceeding down the country 
we landed at Cape Hay and Button Point, in Pond Bay, positions considered 
the most probable for despatches being left on by the whale ships. Finding 
none, we continued our course down along the land, crossing in 70° N. lat. 
through a body of a hundred and forty miles of ice. We made repeated en- 
deavours to reach Lievly, on the island of Disco, to ascertain if any despatches 
had been left there for our guidance ; but thick weather and a strong north- 
erly wind obliged us to haul off, after having made a narrow escape from a 
reef lying close inshore. We parted from the Sophia about twenty miles off 
the land, expecting to rejoin her after having communicated with the Danish 
settlement ; but the thick weather and strong gale continuing for twenty-four 
hours, we separated from her, and have not since seen her. Captain Stewart's 
instructions, in case of such an event, were to make the best of his way to 
Woolwich, having it in his power to take either the English Channel or the 
Pentland Frith as his route, according as the wind might lead. 

" In speaking of the services of the various officers under me, I would men- 
tion my second in command as an able and energetic coadjutor, both on 
board ship and in conducting the search along the east coast of Wellington 
Channel and the south shores of Albert Land ; and his foresight in laying 
out depot and a boat for the party greatly facilitated our safe return. Dr. 
Sutherland, of the Sophia, as his auxiliary in travelling, proved himself a 
most indefatigable officer, and his attention, while on board, to natural his- 
tory and meteorology, will no doubt afford many useful facts. Of Mr. D. 
Man son, the chief mate of the Sophia, an old and experienced whaling- 
master, I cannot speak too highly. He had charge of the vessel during the 
absence of myself and Captain Stewart, and throughout the winter he paid 
the greatest attention to tidal and barometrical registers ; and his services in 
conducting the boat to Cape Hotham, under peculiar disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, were beyond all praise. Mr. James Reid, the second mate of 
the Sophia, a son of the ice-master of the Erebus, accompanied Captain 
Stewart in his first journey, as an auxiliary, and afterwards proceeded with 
him to his furthest. Of Messrs. Marshall and Leiper, the chief and second 
mates of the Lady Franklin, I would make mention, as experienced and 
skilful ice officers, — and the exertions of the one in accompanying Mr. 
Goodsir, in the whole extent of his journey, and the other, my second in 
the boat, were such as could not but afford me the greatest satisfaction. 
The whole of the duties of refitting the ship during my absence fell upon 
Mr* Marshall, and were accomplished in a time remarkably short, consider- 
ing the few hands on board. Of Mr. John Stuart, the youngest officer 
under my command, I cannot speak too highly. Finding that there were 
no duties as an assistant-surgeon, he acted as third mate ; and his exertions 
in preparing the travelling equipment, his surveys of various bays during his 
travels, and his assisting in preparing charts, &c, have proved of the greatest 
use ; and for his proceedings during the search of the beaches, &c. between 
Cape Erinelle and Cape Hurd I would refer you to his journal. He after- 
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wards started as an auxiliary to the boat party, with an interval of only 
thirty-six hours, and was subsequently employed in numerous short journies 
conducting boats, &c. 

" Mr. Goodsir in his western search discharged alike his duty to this ex- 
pedition and his missing brother. 

" Mr. Peterson, the interpreter, in conducting the dog-sledges and in 
affording much useful information with reference to travelling, as well as his 
personal exertion in the same to the extent even of injuring his health, has 
afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and of his services as an interpreter 
on a former occasion I have made mention in a previous despatch. 

" Of the seamen of both vessels placed under my command I cannot speak 
too highly, for neither in winter quarters nor while enduring the privations 
and fatigues of travelling did ever one complaint or grumble reach my ears. 
Of their unwearied exertions a schedule is laid before you, and, if success 
has not attended their labours, they have not the less performed their 
duties. 

" I have, &c, 

"William Penny, 
" Commanding the Expedition* 

" The Secretary of the Admiralty:* 

Captain Austin's Despatch. 
Report of Proceedings. 9 

" Her Majesty's ship Resolvte, off the winter quarters of 
CapU Penny's Expedition, between Capes Martyr 
and Hotham.—Aug. l2fA,f 1851. 

" Sir. — In order that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty may learn 
by the first opportunity the proceedings of the expedition intrusted to my 
charge, I consider it advisable that a brief account (amended since the return 
of Captain Penny) should be placed on board the Lady Franklin; my brief 
report of the 14th inst. having been transferred to the Felix in consequence 
of the attempt to send a boat to Pond Bay to communicate with the whaler 
being relinquished. 

"2. Captain Ommaney having examined Wolstenholme Sound, which 
proved to have been the winter quarters of the North Star, and completed 
the search of the north shore of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait from 
Cape Warrender to Cape Fellfoot, looked into Port Leopold, and then pro- 
ceeded in further execution of his orders; the Intrepid having, in the mean- 
time, examined Maxwell Bay and Cape Hurd, finding at the latter place a 
record from the Investigator, 

*' 3. Captain Ommaney iu the Intrepid reached Cape Riley and Beechey 
Island on the night of the 23rd of August, and at both found positive traces 
of the missing Expedition. 

" 4. On the 24th, Captain Ommaney was joined by the United States' 
schooner Rescue, and in the latter part of that day he despatched the Intrepid 
to search the shore to the northward, but she was stopped by the fixed ice 
about four miles beyond Point Innes. 

" 5. On the 25th a lead opened towards Cape Hotham ; Captain Omma- 
ney, hoping to find a record there, despatched the Intrepid to take advan- 
tage of it, following in the Assistance: Captain Penny, who had now arrived 
and communicated, remaining to search the bay, between Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island. 

* See former report, p. 523, voL 1850, Nautical Magazine. 
f Some mistake in date appears here. 
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" 6. 'I he Resolute having in her search been detained by weather did not 
reach Gape Riley and Beechey Island until early on the morning of the 28th. 
She found between the latter and Cape Spencer the Felix, Sir John Rosa, 
the two brigs of Captain Penny, and the Rescue Lieutenant de Haven, and 
saw from the crow's nest the Assistance and Intrepid on the opposite shore, 
near Barlow Inlet : the other United States* schooner, Advance, was beset 
a few miles to the northward, with a searching party to Cape Bowden, where 
a bottle, scraps of newspaper, shot, and other miscellaneous fragments were 
found, conveying the impression that it had been the resting place of a shoot- 
ing or small party. 

"7. In rounding Beechey Island we were hampered bv the closing of the 
ice, which drove the Pioneer into shoal water, where she grounded, and was 
afterwards hove off without having sustained any damage. 

" 8. Previous to the arrival of the Resolute, Captain Penny had found on 
Beechey Island three graves, and various other conclusive evidence, which, 
the moment I saw them, assured me that the bay between Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island had been the winter quarters of the expedition under Sir 
John Franklin in the season 1845-6, and that there was circumstantial 
evidence sufficient to prove that its departure was somewhat sudden, but 
whether at an early or late period of the season very difficult to deter- 
mine. 

" 9. The absolute necessity for the Resolute being held ready to push 
across the strait at the earliest moment to communicate with Captain Om- 
maney, determine further movements, and get to the westward, prevented 
travelling operations, but the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Riley, 
Beechey Island, and the coast of Wellington Strait, to near Cape Bowden, 
were satisfactoriy searched, without any record whatever being found. 

" 10. On the morning of the 28th Aug., the ice eased off sufficiently to 
enable Lieutenant de Haven to rejoin his consort round Cape Spencer. On 
the afternoon .of the 4th of September, upon a southerly movement of the 
iee, the Assistance rounded Cape Hotham, and the United States' expedition 
reached to near Barlow Inlet ; and on the morning of the 5 th another move- 
ment enabled the Resolute and Pioneer to reach the western shore, but not 
in time to obtain security in Barlow Inlet. 

"11. We continued beset until the evening of the 7th, when the ice gave 
way to the northward, and carried us, in a critical position, out of the strait 
to the south-east of Cape Hotham. This movement enabled Captain Penny 
and Sir John Ross to cross the strait. 

"12. Early on the morning of the 9th another change occurred, when we 
succeeded in relieving ourselves from the ice, and (with the brigs and 
schooners) gained the water between the pack to the southward and Corn- 
wallis Island ; then pushed onwards with raised hopes to the westward, steer- 
ing for the southern extremity of Griffith Island, and sighting in the evening 
the Assistance and tender in that direction. 

" 13. On the morning of the 10th we reached an extensive floe, extending 
from the south-west end of Griffith Island to the southward, as far as the 
eye could reach, to which the Assistance and tender were secured. We 
joined company, as did the brigs, and in the evening the United States' 
expedition. Captain Ommaney, informed me that he had searched by 
parties on foot (unhappily without finding any trace) the shores of Corn- 
wallis Island from six miles above Barlow Inlet to Cape Martyr, had 
found two bays on the south side, eligible for winter security, and had de- 
posited on Cape Hotham a depot of twenty days' provisions for ninety men, 
as also a small depot on Griffith Island since taken up. 

" 14. Early on the morning of the 1 1th Captain Ommaney in the Intrepid 
was despatched to the southward and westward, to ascertain the state of the 
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ice. Captain Penny also proceeded. The former returned in the evening, 
having only been able to proceed in a southward and westward direction 
about twenty-five miles. Of the situation of the brigs I was somewhat ap- 
prehensive, confident that, from the severe weather, they were to the south- 
ward and eastward of their former position. 

"16". Having now seen the uncertainty of the navigation to the westward, 
and the necessity tor measures of precaution and prudence, with a view to 
subsequent operations, I determined upon placing the Assistance and tender 
in winter quarters in the bay midway between Capes Uotham and Martyr; 
and addressed a letter to the leaders of the two expeditions, apprising them 
thereof, and proposing that the whole force might be concentrated and 
arrangements made for each taking such portion of the search as, under the 
circumstances, might best insure the accomplishment of the object of our 
mission. 

" 16. On the morning of the 13th, the weather having somewhat cleared, 
with the temperature down to near zero (plus 3°), we cast off. After much 
labour and difficulty cleared the bay and stream ice, and reached open water 
east of Griffith Island, when the United States' expedition was seen to com- 
municate with each other, hoist their colours, and stand to the eastward ; 
and it was not until some short time after that I recollected Lieutenant Da' 
Haven had, in reply, apprised me of the probability of his return to America 
this year, but the circumstances in which we were placed wholly prevented 
our bearing up for communication The same evening we made fast to the 
fixed ice between Cape Martyr and Griffith Island as the only hope of find- 
ing security and gaining westing. 

44 17. On the morning of the 14th the Pioneer proceeded to examine the 
ice to the southward, and returned in the evening, reporting no change ; and 
early in the morning of the 16th the Assistance and tender left for their win- 
ter quarters, the Resolute and tender remaining at the edge of the ice, in the 
hope of obtaining at least an amount of westing that would be of good ser- 
vice when carrying out spring operations. 

" 18. The bay ice proving very strong, the Assistance and tender got 
closely beset, and drifted some time helplessly towards the shore, upon which 
(as soon as the vessels could be extricated) Captain Ommaney deemed it 
advisable to return, rejoining the same evening. 

44 19. We thus remained in the hope that the Resolute and tender might 
be able to advance until the 24th, when, from the state of the ice and the 
low temperature (plus 13J°), we were, after mature consideration, reluctantly 
compelled to give up all idea of prosecuting further, and to consider it impe- 
rative to look forthwith to the security of the expedition. The bay ice having 
this day slightly eased off a short distance astern, we commenced to cut 
through the newly formed pressed- up ice, (between 300 and 400 yards in extent, 
and from two to five feet in thickness,) between us and the lane of water, with 
a view of reaching the small bay a little to the eastward of Cape Martyr ; but 
the new ice again making very fast, we were obliged to relinquish the effort 
on the evening of the 25th. 

•' 20 Although it was now late to hope for much by travelling parties, yet, 
as the ships were fixed, I determined to despatch a limited number to do 
all that could be accomplished before the season finally closed, as pioneers 
to the routes of the ensuing spring parties, and to gain experience. There 
accordingly started on the 2nd of October, a party of six men under the 
command of Lieut. Aldrich, with one runner sledge and thirteen days' pro- 
visions (assisted by one officer, six men, and one flat sledge, with three days' 
provisions,) for Somerville and Lowther Islands on the Cape Walker route ; 
a double party of twelve men, under the command of Lieut. M'Clintoch and 
Mr. Bradford, surgeon, with four flat sledges, fourteen days' Qrovi&iQo&^u&L 
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a depot, for the Melville Island route ; a small party under the command of 
Lieut. Mecham towards Cape Hotham, to ascertain if any of the expeditions 
late in company, were in sight from that position; and (afterwards) a small 
party, under the command of Lieut. Osborn, to search the bay between Cape 
Martyr and the Cape north-west of our position. But the weather becoming 
severe, with a considerable fall of temperature (49° below the freezing point) 
they shortly returned, having only succeeded in placing the depots — Lieut. 
Aldrich on Somerville Island, and Lieut. M'Clintock on Cornwallis Island, 
to the westward about twenty-five miles, but without discovering any traces* 
Lieut. Mecham found, in the bay intended for the winter quarters of the 
Assistance and tender, the expeditions of Sir John Ross and Capt. Penny. 

"21. On the afternoon of the 17th Capt. Penny arrived in his dog sledge, 
when the spring operations were determined upon — Capt. Penny cheerfully 
undertaking the complete search of Wellington Strait. Thus ended the 
season of 1850. 

"22. The expedition was now prepared for the winter, and every means 
taken to pass as cheerfully and healthfully as possible this dreary season. 
Exercise in the open air, instruction and amusement were resorted to, which, 
with the most perfect unanimity and a fair portion of conviviality (under the 
blessing of Providence), carried us through the monotony and privations of 
an Arctic winter in good health and spirits ; for which much credit and my 
best thanks are due to Capt. Ommaney, the officers, and all composing the 
expedition. 

" 23. On the 18th of February, 1851, a communication was opened (by a 
small party from this expedition) with our neighbours to the eastward (tern- 
perature 69£° below the freezing point), and shortly after an interchange 
was made with Capt. Penny of the detail of equipment for travelling parties 
determined on by each. 

" 24. By the 10th of March, every arrangement had been made and gene- 
rally promulgated for the departure of the spring searching parties as early 
as practicable after the first week in April. All appeared satisfied with the 
positions assigned to them, and became alike animated in the great and hu- 
mane cause. With regard to myself, it appeared imperative that I should 
remain with the ships and leave to those around me the satisfaction and 
honour of search and discovery — from their ages well adapting them for such 
service; the confidence I felt in their talent and experience being fully equal 
to direct the energies and command the powers of the parties under them, 
and their determination to carry out the tasks they were appointed to per- 
form. I must, however, say, that (if such a feeling could exist in a matter 
of duty) I did not without the sacrifice of some personal ambition refrain 
from participating in this great work of humanity. 

"25. From this period all joined heait and hand in putting forward every 
effort in the general preparation. Walking excursions for four hours a day, 
when weather permitted (temperature ranging from 10° to 43° minus), and 
sledge dragging with the actual weights, were measures of training. 

"26. By the 28th of March each individual was ready, and the equipment 
of the sledges generally complete; the best feeling and highest spirits pre- 
vailed throughout the expedition, and all now looked forward most anxiously 
for the arrival of the time when weather and temperature would permit 
their departure. 

" 27. The weather being more promising on the 4th of April, (temperature 
38° below freezing point) Mr. M'Dougall, second-master, with one officer 
and six men, one runner sledge and twenty days' provisions, left to examine 
the depots laid out in October last, and to search and examine, with the view 
to a subsequent survey, the unexplored part between Cornwallis and 
Baihurst islands. 
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" 28. The temperature having risen, on the 5th of April, the final depar- 
ture of the parties was determined upon for the 9th. On the 7th (tempera- 
ture 44° below freezing point) the sledges were packed and made ready for 
that purpose, but fresh winds frustrated the arrangement. 

41 29. The weather becoming more favourable on the morning of the 12th 
(temperature 50° below freezing point), the whole of the sledges, fourteen 
in number, manned by 104 officers and men, and provisioned, some for forty 
and others for forty- two days, with an average dragging weight of 2051bs, per 
man, were conducted under the command of Capt. Ommaney to an advanced 
position on the ice off the north-west end of Griffith Island, where tents were 
pitched, luncheon cooked, and all closely inspected by myself, the highly 
satisfactory result gave me great confidence and hope. All then retired to 
pass the next day (Sunday) in quiet reflection- and prayer. 

" 30. A moderate gale from the south-east, with heavy drift, prevented 
their departure on the 14th, as intended. 

"31. On the evening of the 15th of April (temperature 14° below freezing 
point), the wind having fallen, and the temperature risen to plus 18°, afl 
proceeded to the sledges. On arrival a short period was devoted to refresh- 
ment, after which* all joined in offering up a prayer for protection and guid- 
ance, then started, with, perhaps, as much determination and enthusiasm as 
ever existed, with the certainty of having to undergo great labour, fatigue 
and privation. 

" 32. On the 24th another party of one officer and six men left to search 
Lowther, Davy, and Garrett Islands, and examine the state of the ice to the 
westward. Between this and the beginning of May the temperature fell 
considerably (to minus 37°), accompanied by strong winds. 

" 33. The whole of the limited parties returned at periods between the 27th 
of April, and the 19th of May, unhappily without any traces. They brought 
in casualties of men from frostbite to the number of eighteen, one of which, it 
is my painful duty to relate, ended fatally. George S. Malcolm, captain of 
the hold of the Resolute, a native of Dundee, whose death was attributed to 
exhaustion and frostbite, brought on while labouring as captain of the sledge 
Excellent (virtually, it may be said) died at his post. He was a most valuable 
and much respected petty officer ; his remains are at rest on the north-east 
shore of Griffith Island. 

" 34. During this interval four sledges, manned with twenty-seven officers 
and men, were despatched with refreshments for the extended parties in their 
return, and to assist them if necessary, and also to make observations, fix 
positions, deposit records, &c. 

"35. On the 23rd of May, Capt. Penny reached the Resolute, and made 
known to me that he had discovered a large space of water up Wellington 
Strait, commencing about seventy miles N.W.b.N. of Cape Hotham. I 
much regretted that our remaining strength did not admit of my placing at 
his disposal sufficient aid to convey a boat, that he might ascertain its nature 
and extent. 

" 36. The extended parties returned — unhappily, without any trace what- 
ever — between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, in safety and good 
health, but requiring short periods of rest and comfort to remove the effects 
of privation and fatigue. They were out respectively 44, 58, 60, 62, and (the 
Melville Island parties) eighty days, some portions of which periods they 
were (from heavy drift) detained in their tents, with the temperature ranging 
as much as 69° below the freezing point. 

" 37. The details connected with these operations I must defer for a future 
occasion, the following being the general results, viz. :— 
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" 88. The extent of coast searched will be seen more readily in the accom- 
panying outline of a chart. 

" 39. Although all have experienced, in the performance of this extensive 
undertaking, considerable privation, labour, and suffering, and been animated 
with corresponding ardour in the great cause of humanity (which I earnestly 
hope will meet the approbation of the Lords Commissioners of the A J ™" 
ratty), yet I feel it to be due to bring specially before their Lordships' I 
the great performance of Lieutenant M Clint och and the crew of the ■ 
Perseverance. 

" 40. I cannot omit to notice that the runner sledges have withstood the 
severe wear and tear of those journeys most admirably ; I believe their con- 
struction to have arisen from the experience of Arctic voyages ; but I feel it 
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to be due to express that the manner in which they are put together reflects 
the highest credit on the persons who did it. 

"41. I feel it would be a source of much satisfaction to their Lordships to 
know that every officer reports the conduct of his men to have been most 
exemplary, which with their untiring labour and the good feeling exhibited 
towards each other was highly gratifying. And I must not omit to mention, 
that the crews are reported to have been animated by the example of the 
junior officers, who were roost constantly at the drag ropes. 

"42. It is my pleasing duty to report that the health of all composing the 
expedition is highly satisfactory, the sick list, dated the 9th inst. beiug as 
follows, viz. : — 



Ship. 



OQ 



s 

00 
00 
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Pion 
Intr 



Sledge. 



Excellent 

Supernumerary 
received from 
Felix, Sir John 
Ross, for medi- 
cal treatment. 

Reliance 



Perseverance 

Adventure 
Inflexible 



Success 

eer 
epid 



Name. 



Bank or 
Rating. 



T. Brown Blksth 



PEcclestone Cook 



Ed. Privett 



J. Rogers 

W. Colwill 
T. Rumble 



J. Heydon 



A.B. 



A.B. 

Blksth 
A. B. 



A. B. 



Nature and extent of 
Disease or Injui y. 



Severe frostbite, right 

leg, with gangrene. 
Scurvy & general dis- 
ease of body. 



Frostbite & amputa- 
tion of great toe of left 

foot. 
Frostbite of first three 

toes of left foot. 
Frostbite and ulcer. 
Frostbite of great toe 
of left foot, and inflam- 
mation of right knee. 
Frostbite of toes and 
plantar part of left foot 



Estimated time 
for being entire- 
ly recovereed . 



3 Months 

Convalescent 
discharged to 
Felix. 



weeics. 

10 day 8. 

1 month. 



1 month 



" 43. The four vessels composing the expedition are in every way efficient 
the defects of the Pioneer, consisting of twenty-one top timbers, crushed bv 
a heavy nip in Melville Bay, have been made good. The machinery of both 
steam vessels has undergone repairs and numerous adjustments, and is in a 
state highly satisfactory, reflecting much credit on the engineers. 

" 44. The complements of the vessels composing the expedition are com* 
plete, the vacancy in the Resolute having been filled by James Fox, A.B. 
volunteer (native of Port pat rick, Wigtonshire), who was received on the 
17th of August last from the Prince Albert (Commander Forsyth) for medi- 
cal treatment. 

"45. Large caverns have been built and records deposited at Beechey 
Island, Cape Martyr, Southern end of Griffith Island, Cape Walker, in lat. 
73° 55' north, long. 99° 25' West ; and in lat. 75° 0', long. 99° 0'. Printed 
notices have also been deposited on the routes of the several searching 
parties. 

(( 46. Having yesterday been released from our winter quarters, and most 
unexpectedly reached to those of Captain Penny, I have now the honour to 
state, that having maturely considered the directions and extent of the search 
(without success) that has been made by this expedition, and weighed the 
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opinions of the officers when at their extremes, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the expedition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the 
object of its mission to the southward and westward of Wellington Strait ; 
and having communicated with Captain Penny and fully considered his 
official reply to my letter, relative to the search of Wellington Strait by the 
expedition under his charge (unhappily without success), I do not feel 
authorised to prosecute (even if practicable) a further search in those 
directions. 

" 47. It is now my intention to proceed with all despatch to attempt the 
search of Jones Sound ; looking to their Lordships' intention, and to the 
impression that may now become strengthened with reference thereto. 

I have at the last moment the satisfaction of stating that we are proceeding 
under favourable circumstances. 

" I have the honour to be, &c, 

" IIoratio T. Austin, 
" Captain, and in charge of the Expedition. 

Schedule showing the total number of days engaged and miles travelled in 
the journeys of the officers and men of the Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the 
orders of Capt. William Penny, during their search for H.M. ships Erebus and 
Terror— 17th of April to the 27th of July, 1851 :— 

The Ladt Franklin. 



KiMR 


Bate. 


Total. 




Days. 


Mies 


Captain William Penny 


Captain 

1st Mate 

2nd Mate 

3rd Mate 

Surgeon 

Interpreter 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Captain of hold 

Carpenter's Mate 

Sailmaker 

Cook 

Armourer 

Cooper 

Able Seaman 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 

A. B. 


66 
53 
84 
53 
53 
26 
59 
88 

56 
53 
53 
21 
54 
53 
69 
57 
57 
57 
56 
63 
84 
84 
88 
31 
60 


932 




428 




862 




535 




428 




542 




515 




832 




• 




498 




428 




428 


William Mark * 


222 




524 




428 




932 




702 




594 




540 


William Brands 


498 




627- 


William Bruce 


862 




862 




832 




347 




557 







* Left in charge of Stores. 
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Thb Sophia. 



Name. 




Captain Alexander Stewart 

Mr. Donald Manson 

Mr. James Reid 

Dr. Peter C. Sutherland 

Alexander Samnel 

Mathew Shiells 

John Gordon... 

James Knox 

Alexander Hardy 

John Eddie 

Donald Sutherland 

Andrew Adams 

James M'Kenzie 

William Marshall 

Alexander Smith , 

John Lawson 

George Knowles .* 

George Thomson 

John Dunbar , 

Andrew Robison , 



Captain 

1st Mate 

2nd Mate 

Surgeon 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Captain of hold 

Cook 

Steward 

Carpenter's Mate 

Sailmaker 

Able Seaman 

A. B. 



Total 



Days.! Miles 



A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



76 
8 
59 
55 
76 
31 
28 
31 
18 
53 
20 
59 
77 
77 
77 
56 
76 
50 
77 



625 
33 
560 
380 
705 
302 
277 
837 
136 

155 
560 
747 
702 
737 
622 
705 
500 
747 



51 542 



Captain Penny's Orders. 



By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Sfe. 

1. Her Majesty's Government having determined that further endeavours 
shall be made to trace the progress of Her Majesty's ships "Erebus'* and 
" Terror," under the command of Sir John Franklin, and to resume the search 
after that Expedition, — and, having resolved to employ you in command of the 
two vessels, the " Lady Franklin," and "Sophia," which have been equipped 
for that service — you are hereby required and directed, so soon as the said ves- 
sels shall be in all respects ready for sea, to proceed with them with all due 
dispatch to Davis Strait. 

2. In entrusting you with the above command, we do not deem it advisable 
to furnish you with minute instructions as to the course you are to pursue. — 
In accepting your offer of service, regard has been had to your long experience 
in Arctic Navigation, and to the attention you had evidently paid to the sub- 
ject of the missing ships. We deem it expedient rather, that you should be 
instructed in all the circumstances of the case, and that you sho uld be 
left to the exercise of your own judgment and discretion, in combining the most 
active and energetic search after Her Majesty's ships "Erebus" and "Terror," 
with a strict and careful regard to the safety of the ships and their crews under 
your charge: and with a fixed attention to that part of your orders which relates 
to your returning with those ships to this country. 

3. For this purpose you will be furnished with copies of the original instruc- 
tions given to Sir John Franklin, and which instructions will indicate the course 
he was directed to pursue, together with our orders and directions to Sir James 
Ross, when he was despatched on a search after Sir John Franklin, in the spring 
of 1848. 

4. You will be aware that the case virtually stands now as it did then. — Sir 
James Ross, from adverse circumstances, failed in discovering traces of the 
missing Expedition. 

5. Our orders of the 9th May, 1848, to Sir James Ross, will still serve as the 
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indication of our views of the general coarse you will have to pursue; but, it 
being our desire that a certain strait, known as Alderman Jones Sound, and 
which would not appear to have been as yet examined, should be searched; you 
are hereby required and directed to proceed in the first instance to that Sound, 
closely examining the shores for any traces of Sir John Franklin's course, and 

Jnroceeding, should it offer the means of your doing so, in the direction of Wei- 
ington Strait, and on to the Parry Island* and Melville Island, 

6. On your proceeding in the above direction, too much vigilance cannot be 
observed in your search along the various shores, for traces of the missing 
Expedition; at the same time, you will bear in mind that Sir John Franklin's 
orders were "to push on through Lancaster Sound, without stopping to examine 
any openings north 01 south of that Sound, till he had reached Gape Walker." 
And although it may be possible that the obstructions, incident to navigation in 
those seas, may have forced Sir John Franklin north or south of his prescribed 
course, yet that his principal object would be, the gaining the latitude and 
longitude of Cape Walker. 

7. To that point therefore, failing your discovering traces of the Expedition 
in your course by Jones Sound and the Parry islands, your efforts will be 
directed, and beyond this, your own judgment must be your principal guide. 

8. The circumstance of Sir James Boss having partially searched the shores 
of Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, as far west as Cape Bennell, without 
discovering traces of Sir John Franklin's ships, has led, in some quarters, to the 
supposition of an extreme case, viz: — that failing to get into Lancaster Sound, 
Sir John Franklin had proceeded in the direction of Smith Sound, at the head of 
Baffin Bay. 

9. We do not deem it expedient to direct your attention specially to this 
Sound (or supposed Sound); but, should your passage by Jones Sound, to 
which you are specially directed, be early and absolutely impeded, and there 
should appear to you to be the time (without hazarding the only remaining 
chance of proceeding to Wellington Strait, the Parry Islands, and Cape Walker 
by Lancaster Sound,) for examining Smith Sound, you are at liberty to do so; 
but this is a contingency scarcely to be contemplated; as, in the event of your 
being frustrated in the attempt to get to the westward, and towards Wellington 
Strait by Jones Sound, — the late period of the year when Smith Sound is 
said to be open, would render it difficult, if not impossible, to combine a search 
in that quarter, with the securing a passage into Lancaster Sound before the 
season closed. 

10. Much of the painful anxiety that now exists respecting the missing ships 
might possibly have been avoided, if greater care had been taken to leave 
traces of their progress. You will consider it rigidly your duty, and a matter 
of the utmost importance, that every means should be adopted for marking your 
own track. 

For this purpose you will provide yourself with an ample supply of red and 
white lead for making paint; and in addition to the usual pole or staff, or cairn 
of stones, usually looked for on a cape or headland, you will, wherever the 
colouring of the cliff or shore admits of a mark being made in strong relief, paint 
a red or white cross, as the case may be, depositing as near to its base as possible, 
and at right angles with the perpendicular part of such cross, a bottle or other 
vessel containing a short summary of your proceedings up to the date of the 
deposit ; an account of the state of your supplies and resources, the health of 
your party, and your further intended course. 

1 1. There remains but to caution you as to your return with your ships to 
this country. 

These ships have been provisioned and stored for three years; but you will 
bear in mind that this liberal supply is to meet contingencies separate on the one 
hand, from the victualling of your own people, and on the other, from a needless, 
reckless, and hazardous continuance in the Arctic Regions. 

You Have been victualled to supply the missing Expedition, or any part of it 
you may providentially discover — here is the one contingency; unforseen im- 
pediments, or a certain prospect of coming up with any part of the missing 
Expedition compelling you to pass a second winter in the ice, is the other; but 
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Oar directions to you are— 1st, to use your utmost endeavours (consistent with 
the safety of the lives of those entrusted to your command,) to succour in this 
summer the party under Sir John Franklin, taking care to secure your winter 
quarters in good time; and, 2nd, that the same active endeavours will be used 
by you in the ensuing summer of 1851, to secure the return of your own ships 
to this country. 

12. We refer you to the instructions contained in par. 2 1 of Sir John Franklin's 
orders, for your guidance in the event of one of your ships being disabled; or in 
case of any accident to yourself; and in par. 22 of the same orders, are full 
instructions as to transmitting reports of your progress to Our Secretary, for 
Our information, to both of which you will strictly attend. 

13. In conclusion we have only to repeat the expressions of Our confidence in 
your skill, and in your known ardour in a generous cause; and we commend 
you, and those with you to a good Providence, with Our earnest wishes for your 
success. 

Given under our hands this 11th April, 1850. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Mr William Penny, Ship Lady Franklin, 

in charge of an Expedition to the Arctic Seas, at Aberdeen. 

Admiralty, April 10M, 1850. 
Sir, — I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to send 
you herewith the original and duplicate of a letter addressed to Mr. Saunders, 
Master, commanding Her Majesty's Store Ship " North Star," in the Arctic 
Seas, containing instructions for his guidance, one of which my Lords request 
you will take charge of yourself, for delivery to that officer, should you fall in 
with him; and the other you are to put in the possession of Mr. Stewart, of the 
ship " Sophia," for the same purpose. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) W. A. B % Hamilton. 

Captain Penny, Ship "Lady Franklin" Aberdeen, 

Admiralty, April 10th, 1850. 

Sir, — I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
acquaint you, 

1. That Sir James Ross having returned to England in the month of Novem- 
ber last, without having discovered any traces of the missing Expedition under 
Sir John Franklin's orders, and the necessity for the stores and provisions 
with which he was charged being deposited as directed, being all the more 
urgent, my Lords can only trust that you have been able to land them accord- 
ingly. 

2. That as Our last Reports from you were dated 19th July, 1849, lat. 74° 3', 
long. 59° 40 / , W., the anxiety on the part of their Lordships to receive further 
intelligence of your proceedings is great; and they can therefore only hope, in 
the event of this Despatch reaching you, and of your not having succeeded in 
affording succour to any of Sir John Franklin's party, that it may find you 
returning with Her Majesty's ship under your command to England. 

3. And that in order that you may be in full possession of all that has occurred, 
or that has been done since your departure, relative to the relief of Sir John 
Franklin, you are herewith furnished with a Printed Return which will put you 
in complete possession of the state of the case; and to which my Lords have 
only to add, that four ships under the command of Captain Austin, two of them 
being auxiliary steam vessels, are now fitting at Woolwich; in addition to the 
two Teasels under Captain Penny's orders, and by which this Despatch is sent, 
for the purpose of continuing the search after Sir John Franklin's Expedition, 
(irrespective of private expeditions from this country and the United States); 
and that as supplies of stores, especially coals, would be most ueedfoltat <tas* 
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vessels, as an auxiliary, you are to land at the Whale Fish Islands, or at Disco, 
whatever proportion of coals or provisions you consider you can with propriety 
spare, returning without loss of time to England. 

I am, &c, 
(Signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Mr. James Saunders, Master Commanding H.M.S. North Star. 

Captain Austin's Obders. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, g*c. 

1. Having appointed you to the command of the Expedition, which it is the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government to despatch on a further search for 
Her Majesty's ships "Erebus" and "Terror," under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, you are hereby required and directed to take the vessels named* 
under your command, and so soon as they are in all respects ready, to put to 
sea, and to make the best of your way to Davis Straits, for the express purpose 
of prosecuting a most vigorous search for the missing ships. 

2. We have directed you to be furnished with a copy of our orders, which 
were given to Sir John Franklin, and which will afford you full information 
how he was directed to proceed. We have likewise ordered you to have a copy 
of our instructions to Captain Sir James Ross, and to these we have to direct 
your especial attention. 

3. The various papers which have been laid before the Houses of Parliament 
have also been sent for your information: by reference to them you will be 
made aware that we have taken the opinions of the most able and experienced 
persons, connected with Polar navigation, relative to the missing Expedition. 
You will observe that many valuable conjectures have been made, and it has 
been suggested that Sir John Franklin may have effected his passage to Mel- 
ville Island, and been detained there with his ships. It has again been suggested 
as possible, that his ships may have been damaged in the ice, in the neghbour- 
ing sea, and that with his crews, he may have abandoned them, and made his 
escape to that Island. To these, as well as the other possibilities, you will not 
fail to give every proper weight. 

4. It therefore appears to us to be a main object of the Expedition for you to 
use every exertion to reach Melville Island, detaching a portion of your ships 
to search the shores of Wellington Channel and the coast about Cape Walker, 
to which point Sir J. Franklin was ordered to proceed. We trust that a dili- 
gent examination of these several places will afford you some certain trace or 
record of the missing Expedition, which will enable you to form an opinion of 
the best course to adopt for their rescue. As your course of action must clearly 
depend on such information, we consider it unnecessary to give you any definite 
or specific instruction, and inexpedient to bind you down to any certain line of 
proceeding. We confide in your knowledge and experience of the navigation 
of the Polar Seas : and, placing just reliance on your energetic character and 
zeal, We leave you entirely unfettered to do what may seem to you best tor 
attaining the great object of the Expedition entrusted to your charge, feeling 
assured that you, as well as all those under you, will use your utmost exertions 
to afford relief to Our unfortunate countrymen, and to justify the reliance We 
have placed in you. 

5. The officers whom We have consulted have expressed an opinion that no 
vessel should be allowed to prosecute the search alone, and it is for this reason 
that to your own and to Captain Ommanney's ship an auxiliary screw vessel 
has been attached. We therefore direct your attention to this important con- 
sideration. 

6. Your ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period of three 
years, to meet any emergency which may arise from falling in with Sir John 
Franklin's party. In addition to these supplies there are stores and provisions, 
&c. left by Sir James Boss at Port Leopold, and a further store was sent out in 

* Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, Pioneer. 
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the " North Star," in the rammer of list year. These will he available for 
yon in case of necessity, hut you are not to consider them as a part of toot own 
stock, hat as a reserve for the aid of any of Sir John Franklin's party who may 
reach that spot, or as a depot on which any party may fall hack upon, should 
they unfortunately be separated from their ships. 

7. In the prosecution of your search yon will use your utmost efforts 
during tats summer, taking; care not to lose any opportunity which may be open 
to you of getting to the westward, and of securing your ships in some safe har- 
bour before the winter sets in, from whence you will dispatch such orerUnd 
parties as the means placed at your disposal will permit. On the return of the 
open season of 1851 you will again renew your search; but it is Our intention 
and directions that you shall return to England in the autumn of that year, 
unless some trace should be found of the missing Expedition, which may lead 
you to believe that a delay may contribute to their rescue, and which may 
justify a deviation from Our Orders. 

8. You are aware that this is not the only Expedition fitting out or being 
dispatched with the same object; one such, under the command of Mr. Penny, 
of Aberdeen, has already sailed from Davis Straits, provisioned as your own 
for a period of three years. We furnish you with a copy of the Instructions 
under which he is acting; and we desire that you will render him any aid and 
assistance in your power, as well as to any other Expedition, either from this 
country, the United States of America, or from any other nation, so far as you 
may be able to do so, without risk of crippling the resources of the vessels under 
your command, 

9. Ton will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track in the 
usual manner, and in every prominent place, and enjoin the same precaution 
upon all the ships and land parties detached from you or them. 

10. You will keep your second in command well informed of the Instructions 
under which you are acting, consulting with him on all points, and stating your 
own views as to the best means of carrying them out, so that no information 
may be wanting on his part, if accident to yourself should cause him to succeed 
to the command. 

11. As soon as you reach the Whale Fish Islands, to which rendezvous 
the ** Emma Eugenia " transport has already been dispatched, and that 
you have distributed the supplies taken on board that vessel, for the use of 
the Expedition, you will send her to England, and you will also give orders to 
the Master of the M North Star," should you fall in with that vessel, to return 
home* 

12. The several vessels thus placed under your command have been fitted 
out under your own immediate superintendence, and with every attention to 
the wants and requirements of the great enterprise you have volunteered to 
undertake. ^ The officers in command of the vessels composing it, and who are 
animated with the same ardour as yourself, have been selected by you with 
Our full concurrence, as to their fitness for this particular service; all that 
could be effected by the generous sympathies of your Queen and your country 
has been done; and it only remains for Us to conclude Our instructions, with 
an earnest prayer that success may attend your exertions, and that a good 
Providence may guide your councils, and be your constant defence. 

Given under Our hands this 2nd of May, 1850. 

F. T. Baring. 

M. F. F. BBRK.Bi.BY. 

To Horatio T. Austin, Esq., C.B., Captain of 
Her Majesty's Ship "Resolute? in cliarge of 
an Expedition to the Arctic Seas. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

J. Parker. 



The American Expedition consisted of two brigantines, now enrolled in the 
United States Navy, the Advance of 144 tons, and the Rescue 91 tons. Theso 
Teasels have been provided and fitted out by the generous munificence of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, a merchant of New York, at an expense to him of botwson 
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,£5000 and £6000. The American government also did much towards fitting 
and equipping them. The Advance was two years old and the Rescue quite new; 
both vessels were strengthened in every part, and put in the most complete 
order for the service in which they were to be engaged. They are under the 
command of Lieut. E. S. De Haven, who was employed in Commander Wilks't 
expedition in 1843; Mr. S. P. Griffin, acting-master, has charge of the Rescue, 
The other officers of the expedition are Messrs. W. H. Murdaugh, acting-master; 
T. W. Broadhead andR. R. Garter, passed midshipmen; Dr. E K. Kane, passed 
assistant-surgeon ; Mr. Benjamin Finland, assistant-surgeon ; W. S. Lovell, 
midshipman; H. Brooks, boatswain; and a complement of thirty-six seamen 
in the two vessels; the crew of the Advance consisting of fifteen men, and the 
Rescue thirteen men. The vessels left New York on the 25th of May, 1850; 
their proposed destination is through Barrow Strait, westward to Gape Walker, 
and round Melville Island; they were provisioned for three years. 



Some further interesting particulars of the proceedings of the expe- 
dition appear in the following extract of a letter from an officer in one 
of the steam-tenders. 

Griffith Isle, Sept. 1850. 

We found out the North Star's winter quarters, and ran into Wol- 
stenholme Sound, and examined it throughout,* as we got hold of a 
story from the Esquimaux at Cape York that two vessels had been 
damaged in the winter of 1846, the crews sickly, had put into Wolsten- 
holme Sound, that the natives had murdered them all. This was interpre- 
ted by one, and another said that one vessel wintered there in 1849; and 
that the other interpreter although a native, did not understand the 
language about this part of the coast. We have reason to believe that 
the first was right, as we discovered the North Star's winter quarters, and 
found the documents she left. We also dragged the place and found 
nothing to lead us to suppose two vessels had been there. We then 
searched Cape Warrender, and all along the north coast of Barrow Strait. 

On arriving off Cape Riley we found the first traces of poor Sir John 
Franklin, in the shape of preserved soup and meat canisters. This 
branch of the expedition has had the honor of being .the first in the 
Straits, and of always being ahead. There being open water on the 
east side of Wellington Channel, we were dispatched ahead to examine, 
but could not get within eight or ten miles of the cape, on account of 
the pack ice, extending from one shore to the other. We also dis- 
covered land beyond the cape; the part between Point Jones and Cape 
Bowden was found to be a bay. The land also, trends further to the 
northward on the opposite shore to that marked on the chart, and appa- 
rently running parallel with North Devon. Open water making towards 
Cape Hotham, we were ordered ahead again to search, and we soon 
reached within seven miles of the cape, landed, took a party, and walked 
it, found no traces, of any sort or description, of our missing friends. 

The ice closed up the passage. Here the Lady Franklin overtook us, 
learnt what had been found, and informed of one small place, we had not 
searched. Fnding nothing at Cape Hotham it was our intention to return 

* The same appears to have been done by the North Star, Mr. Saunders making 
it a bay about four miles deep, and Glaciers found at the head of it. 
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and search Cape Riley, but she returned and found in the very place we 
had left, three graves, two men belonging to Erebus and one to Terror, 
soup and meat tins, by dozens. The last date on the headstones of the 
graves was April 1 846. Here then they wintered during their first 
season. The ships have been a sad clog to the steamers. If it had not 
been for steam they would not be out of Melville Bay, for with very 
little exception, they were towed from Uppernavick to where we now 
are. 

We were sent ahead early in this month to search Griffith Isle, but 
no record was found. We went close to Somerviile Isle, and could see 
nothing. But the ice being heavily packed across we made fast to the 
floe, and in the morning, 10th September, the Resolute, Pioneer, Lady 
Franklin and all came up. 

September 12th, it blew a heavy gale from the north and north-west. 
Ice has been drifting in a south-easterly direction, we wintered between 
Griffith Island and Cape Martyr, or at Cape Riley, the Americans are 
thinking of going home. Their orders are to take up an advanced 
position, and if that cannot be done to return to New York. They are 
capital fellows and deserve great credit, for their perseverance. Lady 
Franklin and tender are very good, but too slight for their work, they 
would come badly off with a heavy nip. It is admitted now there is 
nothing like steam, and the advantages of it should have been known 
before. If it was not for your steam says one, I'd soon go a-head of 
you. 

This voyage will condemn all full-bowed vessels for ice-work. When 
in England some used to say we should not last a week in the ice. We 
go a-head and break through a floe and make a passage for ships nearly 
half a mile long by steaming at it; they bury themselves into it every 
time up to their foremasts. 

On board the Assistance they were quite sure we should have to 
come on board of them. Now they have come round too and say they 
hope we shall be able to take them on board. Directly we have a 
pressure, and we have had two or three, up we jump two or three feet, and 
the piece, if it is drifting by, has nothing but our sharp bows to hang 
against, while the other craft have their great bluff bows to stop it. For 
instance, off Cape Hotham the other day, one of the ships carried away her 
Rodger's kedge anchor as an ice anchor, three of the cables on it at the 
time trying to hold on — while we were fast with a five inch hawser and 
never broke a rope yarn, for all the ice collected in a mass round her 
bluff bows till the flow caught it. With us it had nothing to hold on 
by so slipped past. 

We are all as much in the dark as ever, as to which road poor Sir 
John Franklin has taken, having picked up no traces since Cape Riley, 
and what is more extraordinary we have found no written documents, 
except Jthe head stones of the poor fellows' graves, if they may be so 
termed. This, without any exception, is the most desolate looking 
country ever beheld, but hard work and anxiety keep one from thinking 
of it, nevertheless we are as happy as we can be, harmony exists through- 
out. At one of the places we landed in Wolstenholme Sound* we found. 
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a village and nearly in every hut were two or three dead and putrid 
bodies — there are only three men, and three women, and two children 
left of this unfortunate tribe. This is a capital climate, only very cold, 
but its seventy is not felt unless there is wind, and then it is as bad as 
caa be imagined. 

[Our chart, which includes the Polar Sea as far as Bhering Strait, has been 
lithographed, by that eminent geographer Mr. John Arrowsmith of Soho 
Square, who has also published a neat chart of these discoveries. The 
Admiralty has also published a sheet on a large scale, shewing the discoveries 
of Capt. A us ti n*8 expedition with the very important additions of Victoria 
Channel by Capt. Penny. — Ed.] 
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I beg to lay before the Public of this country 
the following Letter, addressed to the Lords of 
the Admiralty. 

The subject of search for our fellow-countrymen 
being one of life and death to Sir John Franklin, 
I have thought it necessary to publish it. 

As the Letter is a review of the Arctic Com- 
mittee, I think it fair to all parties, that the Report 
should also appear ; and that it should be read 
first. 
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LETTER, 
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Polmtdr, Aberdeen, SOth January, 1852. 

Mr Lords, 

I have been too much hurt to reply to the 
letter I received from the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
in answer to my application to your Lordships, which 
was to be allowed to pursue the search for Sir John 
Franklin in the channel I discovered last year, and 
which everybody now agrees is the way he has gone. 
It never entered my mind for one moment that your 
Lordships would have cast me off in the contemptuous 
manner you have done. Last autumn, when I re- 
turned and asked for a steamer to go back directly, it 
was judged too late to do so ; but I was thanked for 
what their Lordships were pleased to call my generous 
offer ; and that you were much gratified by my zeal ; 
and I felt sure I should be sent again in the spring, 
and that it was only put off for a season. My second 
in command, as well as myself, have rejected every 
offer of any other kind, and my crews have been 
hanging on, spending their little savings, in expecta- 
tion of going out again with me. Your Lordships 
must know that I had a claim to be employed when 
the next expedition was sent out. The country knows 

■w < ; 



that it is to the Whaling Master they owe their pre- 
sent hopes of the safety of Sir John Franklin, for if it 
had not been for him, tljeir Lordships would be as 
ignorant of the way he has gone as they were when he 
came back to say what he had done. 

It is, I must say, an unfeeling injustice to give 
only to the navy the reward of following up my dis- 
coveries; and all the harder, because one of them- 
selves, Captain Austin, declined following up the 
course I opened for him, which he was not willing to 
believe when I first communicated it, and neither did 
it himself, nor would help me to do so when I asked 
him for a steamer. It will now be for the country to 
judge of the question ; and I have no doubt that, from 
the House of Commons down to the humblest of Her 
Majesty's subjects, judgment will be in favour of the 
man who has paved the way for others to reap the 
fruits of which their Lordships have deprived him. 

I very earnestly and respectfully beg your Lord- 
ships' attention to the following points which I feel it 
necessary to bring forward in my defence, as, in addi- 
tion to the Report of the Arctic Committee, which has 
so unfairly and cruelly treated me, your Lordships do 
me now a greater injustice by withholding the only 
compensation it was natural I should look to. 

I objected strongly in my own mind to appearing 
before the Arctic Committee, as I did not think it fair 
that a mercantile captain should be judged by a Com- 
mittee entirely composed of naval officers, — namely, 
two admirals and three captains, — when my state- 
ments differed from Captain Austin's. However, 
there was one officer in that Committee who, I felt 
sure, would see justice done n\e. I believed so at the 



time I resolved to obey the summons. I have no 
complaint to make of my treatment while examined 
by the Committee, and am grateful to the Chairman 
in particular for his kindness and courtesy. But, my 
Lords, could I have expected such a one-sided Re- 
port ? Yet I restrained myself from expressing what 
I felt, because I thought I could afford that the com- 
mander of the late naval expedition should be justified 
at my expense, but not afford to be thrown aside myself 
for the future ; and here permit me, my Lords, to say, 
in answer to the observations that have been made, 
that I brought accusations against Captain Austin, and 
am, therefore, the cause of the Committee, that I said 
nothing whatever against Captain Austin, as your Lord- 
ships well know. I declined to say a word against 
him in his absence, and I was home some weeks 
before him. It was not till he returned and pub- 
lished in " The Times " some letters of mine, with 
your Lordships' sanction, which was meant to show 
that I was the cause of his premature return ; and 
then I was called upon in self-defence to .write to 
your Lordships, saying how unfair it was to myself, as 
I had no opportunity of making any explanation of 
the circumstances necessary to a right understanding 
of it, and that I supposed it was meant to show that 
I was to be responsible for Captain Austin's return 
home ; and likewise that I had before met with unfair 
and unkind treatment from Captain Austin, which I felt 
sure some of his own officers could bear witness to. 
I consider that when Captain Austin published the cor- 
respondence in " The Times," it was he who was the 
accuser, and I became the accused party. If their 
Lordships had answered me that there was no inten- 



tion to make me appear answerable for Captain Aus- 
tin's return, and given me leave to publish their reply, 
I should have been satisfied, and said no more. But, 
instead of this, I was told that 1 should have an op- 
portunity of making such explanations as I wished of 
the late proceedings, which was followed by my being 
called up for examination before the Arctic Committee. 

The first thing I did when summoned before the 
Committee, was to say I did not wish to bring any 
accusations against Captain Austin, but only to be 
cleared of the charge which I thought the publication 
of those letters threw upon me, without any explanation 
of the circumstances. 

The officers of that Committee well know that I 
repeatedly told them I did not wish to bring any 
accusations against Captain Austin, if they would only 
satisfy me on this point. This fact is alluded to, 
though my words were not taken down in the Blue 
Book (p. 125). Neither did I bring forward any 
evidence against Captain Austin, which it might have 
been unpleasant for his officers to give, and which 
might compromise them ; nor were any questions 
asked by the Committee which could tell in my fa- 
vour. I must say that great care was taken through- 
out not to bring out many points which I wished to 
be brought out ; and my officers observed this as well 
as myself. I did object, however, to Captain Austin's 
being present all the time his own officers were exa- 
mined, but my objections were not attended to; and 
I was told I had the same liberty myself to be present 
when my own officers were examined, which I declined 
availing myself of. 

I must proceed to draw your Lordships' attention 
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on 
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to the following points respecting the Report of the 
Arctic Committee. 

1.* I deny the first statement in the Report, 
saying that inculpations were made in my letters of 
the 15th September and 10th October. Permit me* 
to say that if I understand the expression, my letters! 
are not inculpations. The letter of the 17th Sep- 
tember is an answer to questions put to me by the 
Admiralty, and I state facts as they occurred without 
inculpations. And in my letter of the 1 8th October 
I say it was in answer to Captain Austin's insinuation 
published in " The Times," that I was accountable for 
his return, which disappointed everybody ; and fore- 
seeing this, he prepared himself with my letters, 
which, if I had been sure of at the time, I would 
never have given them. I referred* in my letter of 
the 1 0th October, to Captain Austin's unkind and often 
contemptuous treatment of me, and said some of his 
officers could bear witness, which I maintain ; but 
when called up before the Committee, I would not 
press this, — the more generous they were* the more I 
disdained to compromise them. 

No one would suppose, on reading the Report,, 
that the Committee had anything to form their judg* 
ment upon but these two letters; whereas, thei? 
Lordships well know that I do not admit the inter- 
pretation that has been put upon them, and will not 
look to the long conversations previously, in which I 
explained to Captain Austin all I had done, and dis- 
covery of open water, as far as the eye could reach, with 
a water sky beyond it. I told him my conviction that 
Sir John Franklin had passed up there in clear water, 

* My observations are meant to correspond with the numbers 
in the Report.— -See Appendix A. 
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but was far beyond my reach, unless I had found 
farther trace ; and then I could not, with my means, 
have attempted it, being fettered by my instructions, 
which obliged me to return home before the winter. 
% And no notice is taken of my asking him for a steamer, 
and to let me pilot her up, on account of the rapidity 
of the tides, which Captain Austin refused. What I 
could not do with my boats, or my little ships, might 
have been done by steam ; and I asked him to let me 
pilot her, as being less objectionable than asking for 
the command. My second, Mr. Stewart, was with 
me in the cabin, and heard me ask for the steamer : 
it was before Captain Ommanney came in ; and there 
are many, as appears in the evidence, who knew before- 
hand that it was my intention to ask for her, and 
heard afterwards that I had done so; yet, because 
Captain Austin has denied that I asked for a steamer, 
his word is accepted in preference to mine, and no 
notice whatever is taken of it. 

My Lords, this is not a point to be passed over ; 
it is of great importance to the question. Would I 
have asked for a steamer if I had thought that 
nothing else could be done ? Did I not show that I 
wished to do something more myself? But after 
Captain Austin had first doubted my word about 
open water, and then refused when I asked him to 
show his sincerity by acting in concert with me, and 
giving me a steamer, I was not going to take upon 
myself the responsibility of advising him, he could 
judge for himself; he had my chart, and my ex- 
pressed opinions ; I had not concealed anything from 
him. He could not understand me to mean that 
Wellington Channel was thoroughly searched beyond 
the part where I had been myself, and I showed him 
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where that was, and where I was obliged to turn 
back; but that was not what he wanted. And I 
think I had reason to be angry when he was not 
satisfied with all I had said, but wrote me a letter in 
terms which implied that it all went for nothing. 
What I had said was worth fifty letters ; and I must 
therefore remark, that I think it very unfair and un- 
kind in the Arctic Committee to say, Captain Austin 
had no means of judging but by my two letters. 

If their Lordships will turn to Captain Austin's 
evidence they will find on his own showing, that he 
had determined to go home before he had any com- 
munication with me, and that all he wanted was, 
to provide himself with something that he could show 
when he arrived in England ; and, my Lords, I will 
not ask if this conduct was acting nobly to the 
Whaling Master he had so often looked down upon, 
and when he had told me he was not going to make 
any use of my letters. My second, Mr. Stewart, can 
bear witness to this, as can likewise my steward,* if 
necessary, who was in his pantry and within a few 
feet, and overheard what passed. I told the Com- 
mittee at the time, though they have not thought 
proper to do me that justice as to put it down in the 
Blue Book, in which are many more omissions, that I 
could bring this evidence before them, but I had no 
wish to do so. I was loth to bring any of my seamen 
against a post-captain of the navy ; but I was deter- 
mined, as I told them, that I would justify myself to 
the world, if necessary. 

I do not know how the Arctic Committee can 
justify, at the beginning of their Report, everything 

* See Appendix B. 



which Captain Austin did, and at the end of it they 
recommend that another expedition should be sent 
out to do the very thing which he left undone. This 
is not intended, however, to speak against the expe- 
dition now fitting out, but to show the inconsistency. 
I can bring another argument to show that Cap- 
tain Austin did not form his determination to come 
home upon any opinion of mine, as is proved by the 
fact, that he declared Sir John Franklin never went 
up Wellington Channel at all, and never proceeded 
beyond Beechey Island, and that his two ships and the 
whole crews were lost, in 1846, in attempting to 
return to England. Why did Captain Austin then 
ask my opinion at all ? He ought, in common 
honesty, to rest his defence upon this opinion of his 
own — that there was no use going up Wellington 
Channel, or anywhere else, for Sir John Franklin — 
and not upon anything he received from me. It is 
not for me to make any animadversions on Captain 
Austin's belief, which I did not hear of till he came 
home, but I think he should not bring forward such 
inconsistent reasons, and that the Arctic Committee 
might have taken this into account before they made 
me the scape-goat of everything that has not been 
approved of. It would be acting against my con- 
science if I passed by this declaration of Captain 
Austin without recording my dissent from it, since 
my long experience of twenty-nine years in the 
whale-fishing in Davis' Straits and Baffin's Bay em- 
powers me to state, that such a thing as the total loss 
of two ships with the whole of their crews, leaving no 
vestige, is next to impossible, and contrary to all ex- 
perience. And I would beg to ask, on what ground 
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it is that such is made, when there was Wellington 
Channel, and open water beyond, in the right direct 
tion? And it is my opinion, that they undoubtedly 
went that way; and I have always held the same. 
Besides, no man who knows anything of Sir John 
Franklin but says, that the idea of his going home 
after one winter, is little short of an insult to him, 
and such as is exactly the reverse of his declared 
intentions. 

2. Their Lordships will not, I think, be surprised 
that I protest against the use made of my private 
journal, which was never intended to meet the public 
eye, though I was quite willing it should be used for 
any information it contained, but not to be used un- 
fairly against me. The Admiralty had it a long time 
in their possession ; and when I asked for it, before 
the Committee sat, declined giving it up on account 
of the public service, though I wished for it, in order 
to draw up some account of what had been done, and 
it would have been useful for reference when under 
examination, lest my memory should be at fault, and 
I might contradict myself in any point of detail. It 
was used by picking out sentences and leaving out 
others, as suited the views to be taken, the object 
being to show discouragement of the navigation of 
Wellington Channel, in order to justify the decision 
Captain Austin came to. This is a liberty which has 
not been taken with any other officers in the whole 
Expedition, who kept their private journals to them- 
selves. Captain Austin states, page 113 of the Blue 
Book, that he considers his private notes sacred, and 
that the transmission of journals was not understood 
to be required by those composing the Expedition. 
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It was only mine and my officers'. But, if mine was 
to be made use of, it should have been done fairly, 
and not give a meaning and draw conclusions which I 
deny, and which is not my own ; — a man ought to 
know his own meaning. It is easy to see the object 
of picking out such sentences as these : " Oh, to have 
been here only with my little vessels ! what would we 
not have done in the way of search? But, I fear 
greatly that even if we had, they are beyond our 
reach." That is, without steam, which, if Captain 
Austin had given me, I would have gone 500 miles 
farther with ease. Do the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee intend it to be understood, that when I say 
beyond my reach, I consign them to the same fate 
as Captain Austin ? If this was intended, I should 
not have used such a word as " reach," which shows 
that I thought they might have been reached, if I had 
the means. There are about 70° of longitude between 
Wellington and Behring's Strait ; and I think it will 
be seen, that they might easily be beyond my reach 
in my little boat with expended provisions, and little 
more than one year's provisions in my ships. 

It is cruel, likewise, to my brave fellows, to bring 
them forward to disparage them, and quote their 
anxiety to get home, without saying when it was they 
were anxious to get home, and that it was not until 
we had given up the search, and had decided to 
return ; not till then, when there was nothing left to 
care for. And if the Arctic Committee had thought 
proper, they might find in every page of my journal 
something said of my poor fellows' eagerness and 
enthusiasm in the search, and their going through 
great toil and hardship and never flinching, and 
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always cheerful and happy; a braver set has never 
been embarked in any expedition. And had the Arctic 
Committee witnessed their privations and suffering, 
and seen, as I have done, their track marked in blood 
from their bleeding feet, I am sure they must, in 
humanity, have folded down the leaf where I say, — 
" Each man thinks it rests with himself to solve the 
fate of our missing countrymen ;" and, " The Govern- 
ment of the country held out a handsome reward, 
but this, I must say, I never heard them mention such, 
they seem to be actuated by far higher motives." 

It is not kind to quote me saying, — " The fate of 
Sir John Franklin would be left in obscurity ;" as if 
it was intended to show, that it could answer no pur- 
pose to carry on the search, — and that I changed my 
language on arriving in England, and finding every- 
body disappointed. It is necessary that I should 
explain, that I could not foresee, as I had such strict 
injunctions to return after one winter, that an expe- 
dition would certainly be sent out again, as it might 
as well have had liberty to stop when it was there ; 
and this is why, in the moment of disappointment, I 
said, Sir John Franklin's fate will ever remain in 
obscurity; but such words as these were written 
hastily down in the vexation of the moment, and not 
to have a false construction put upon them. 

The same respecting the tides, which run from 
four to six knots with a gale of wind. But I have 
been in worse places with stronger tides ; in Cum- 
berland Strait they run from seven to nine knots, and 
in the Pentland Frith they run nine knots. It requires 
proper precaution that the channels be sufficiently 
clear of ice, as unquestionably they were when Sir 
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John Franklin went through them ; and this is why 
I wished for a steamer on account of the rapidity of 
the tides, and also to make another 500 miles, which 
could only have been done with a steamer in a week, 
as it was likely we should have had to proceed so far 
before finding further traces. 

With respect to my changing my language on 
arriving at home, I must beg leave to state that I ad- 
mitted to the Committee, I did not think of asking 
the Admiralty for a steamer when I left Assistance 
Harbour ; and I afterwards stated in my corrected 
evidence, which I was told was too extensive to be 
admitted, that my determination to ask for a steamer 
was made on the passage from Orkney to Aberdeen, 
while on board H. M. steamer, Tartarus, Lieut. 
Commander Risk, having quitted the Lady Franklin on 
meeting with this steamer, in order to get a quicker 
passage. I also told them that I mentioned my in- 
tentions to ask for a steamer in passing through Aber- 
deen, between landing from the steamer and taking 
the train for London, and their Lordships know that 
I lost not a moment's time in putting this into exe- 
cution. 

It was on board the Government steamer that I 
observed, for the first time, the disappointment felt at 
my return, and then I resolved on making the trial with 
the Admiralty. But this does not imply that I did 
not before think of returning to the search. I told 
the Committee, though it does not appeal' on the evi- 
dence, that we expected the Americans had reached 
home, and that their Lordships would be in posses- 
sion of the discovery of winter quarters, and, in con- 
sequence, would give instructions to remain longer. 
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I also mentioned to my crew, that if we could get to 
Disco, and further instructions were there found, we 
would return to the search. I had previously agreed 
with Captain Stewart of the Joseph Green, whaler, if 
he brought letters or despatches to leave them at Cape 
Hay, in Lancaster Sound ; or at Button Point, in 
Ponds Bay ; and in my way homewards I examined 
both these places, but in vain ; and I told the Com- 
mittee, that it very often occurred to me on the voyage 
home, to prosecute the search. I think it is not fair, 
therefore, to represent, which I conclude the Arctic 
Committee intend, that my asking for a steamer on 
my return home was put into my head by others ; and 
it is quite inconsistent with my own statements, as 
expressed in my unfortunate letters which have been 
so perverted. I Certainly did not at the moment think 
of both things together, but subsequent reflection 
made me hope I would be allowed to return with pro- 
per means ; and how could I witness the distress which 
my return gave, and the information that the whole 
squadron was on its way home, though many did not 
think proper to believe me on this point, without de- 
termining that all that man could do should be done 
by me to answer the expectations formed, and to save 
the noble Sir John and his brave companions ? 

3.4.1 shall say nothing more on the slighting way 
in which the Report speaks of my conversation with 
Captain Austin, which they are pleased to call desul- 
tory, but upon which much depends; remarking, 
however, that if he could not understand my conver- 
sation because it was so rambling with my chart before 
him, and the explanations I gave him, how could he ex- 
pect to understand my letters, which, it appears, he did 
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not? (See page 37.) He knew well I was not a 
writer of official despatches, and saw no occasion for 
it, and had been refused by him what I wanted ; the 
prudence of Captain Austin, so commended by the 
Committee, will not be disputed, as experience has 
shown. 

I must remonstrate against the intentions of the 
Committee, when they put in italics my words in one 
of those letters, " all had been done which was in the 
power of man to accomplish!' This was true as re- 
garded myself, and that was my meaning. Had I 
been in Captain Austin's place who had more liberal 
instructions, and also steam, I should have judged 
differently. But I was not responsible for his actions 
after he had twice refused me the help which the 
Admiralty instructions desired him to afford me, 
namely, once for the boat, and then for the steamer 
which I asked him for. 

5. The Committee say, that though I endeavour 
to draw a distinction between Wellington Strait and 
the Channel to the North-west, which I have since 
named Queen Victoria Channel, yet no such distinc- 
tion appears in the track chart I gave to Captain 
Austin at the time, and, therefore, he could not be 
expected to know of any such distinction. I am, 
indeed, surprised at such an assertion. Why, my 
Lords, my track chart has no names whatever, neither 
Wellington Channel nor Queen Victoria Channel, 
there is not a single name on it ; and am I to be told 
that, with this chart before his eyes, and I explaining 
it, Captain Austin could not understand what part of 
the channel I was talking about? Does Captain 
Austin mean to say, when my parting words were, 
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" Go up Wellington Channel, Captain Austin, and do 
good service to the cause/' that I advised him to go 
no farther than Wellington Channel? Had I not 
shown him on the chart how far I could answer for 
being searched, and I could not take upon myself to 
answer for more. Let any one look at my chart at 
the end of the " Blue Book," and judge for themselves 
what part was searched and what not searched, if 
there could be any doubt about it. 

When I came home, I insisted on it being called 
Queen Victoria Channel, to make sure \>f my dis- 
coveries not being disputed. But in my letter of the 
15th September to the Admiralty, I say I have called 
it for the present Queen Victoria Channel ; and I may 
explain what I mean by this is, that if Sir John 
Franklin, as I believe, was the first to go up that 
channel, the right to name it belongs to him, and he 
has named it. I should have no objection to its being 
called Wellington Channel till then, if it had not 
become a subject of dispute, and my character affected 
by it. 

6. The Report goes on to state, that Captain 
Austin was fully justified after this in leaving Wel- 
lington Strait, and going to Jones Sound, " to which," 
say the Committee, " his own instructions, as well as 
Mr. Penny's, directed attention." I have read care- 
fully through Captain Austin's instructions, and can- 
not find that Jones Sound is once mentioned in them. 
And if the Committee mean Sir James Boss's instruc- 
tions, which were given to the North Star, I find 
that his attention was called, in the first place, to Wei- 
lington Strait and Prince Regent Inlet, and after- 
wards to Jones Sound and Smith Sound. It was 

B 
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when Captain Austin was going away to Jones Sound, 
a few hours after he refused me* the steamer for Wel- 
lington Channel, that I said to him, " Go up Welling- 
ton Channel, and do good service to the cause." * I 
see in the evidence, that Captain Austin and Captain 
Ommanney have so forgotten this, that they deny it, 
but I can bring witnesses to prove it who heard me 
say it. Their Lordships know that I was not able to 
obey their instructions to proceed in the first instance 
to Alderman Jones Sound, on account of the state of 
the ice, which prevented my approaching it in 1850 ; 
and the same forbade me, in the strictest manner, to 
pass a second winter in the ice, unless I had a " certain 
prospect of coming up with any part of the missing 
Expedition," which I had not, being without steam, 
and as I expected it might be 500 miles farther 
before finding fresh traces. 

7. Without disrespect to the naval officers form- 
ing the Committee, I cannot but say that what they 
put forward under this head seems full of inconsist- 
encies, which I shall not stop to notice, but only to 
say that they think one of the expeditions should have 
remained, near the entrance of Wellington Channel, 
a fortnight longer, and they fix upon me as the one 
who ought to have remained, though I have given 
reasons enough already, why I could not have done 
so to any purpose, without the assistance of steam, 
which had been denied me. 

But I cannot pass over the following observation, 
which is to the effect that both Captain Austin and 
myself were fully justified in returning home before 
there was a risk of being detained in the ice another 

* See Appendix C. 
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winter, giving as one reason for this opinion, that the 
route taken by Sir John Franklin's ships was a " mere 
matter of conjecture." I beg to add, that with Sir 
John Franklin's instructions before me, empowering 
him to go up Wellington Channel, or, as it is called 
in the instructions, the channel between Cornwallis 
Island and Devon, not to mention my own discoveries 
as to the navigable nature of that channel, I could 
come to no such conclusion. No, my Lords, if my 
return could not be justified on better grounds than 
that the route Sir John Franklin had taken was a 
matter of conjecture, I would not think I had any 
right to be justified at all. 

I will state in this place, agreeable to my evidence, 
that when I saw Sir John Ross taken in tow by Cap- 
tain Austin to come home, I was determined I should 
be home before him, if possible, on account of the 
disrepute which would be thrown on what I had done. 
This would not have prevented me, however, from 
touching at Disco, if I could have done so, in order 
to see if Mr. Saunders had landed his provisions there 
from the North Star, as he seemed disposed to do, 
when I saw him in Lancaster Sound, though I did my 
best to show him that could not be their Lordships' 
meaning ; and if I had found the provisions at Disco, 
and farther instructions, I would have returned to the 
search. 

8. I shall pass over the commendation of the 
conduct of the officers of both expeditions, and the 
travelling parties, but am called upon to say, that if 
the " Mercantile Expedition," which Captain Austin 
calls it (in his circular addressed to the American 
commander and myself), deserves what is said, then 
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why is it not acknowledged in the only way their 
Lordships can ? Everybody knows we had no promo- 
tions and Government situations to look to ; and we 
wanted nothing but to be employed again, for which* 
we have anxiously waited, and have rejected all other 
offers. Their Lordships well know they have no other 
reward to bestow. It is true, and I perfectly agree 
with the Committee, that the journeys exceed all that 
have been accomplished before ; and respecting that 
expedition which I had the honour to command, the 
dragging a boat with great labour over 120 miles of 
hummocky ice, and launching her into open water, is 
a new feature, as well as my dog-sledges, which an- 
swered admirably. At one time, every man in the 
expedition was on foot, and the two ships left in 
charge* of one man, being the steward and clerk in 
charge ; and with respect to " perfect health/' a 
reference to the Medical Reports will show that my 
men, with all their hard labour, which was greater 
than anything ever done in that country, suffered less 
than any others, owing to the care taken of them. 

9. The Committee conclude the strong presump- 
tion there is that Sir John Franklin did not pass to 
the south-westward; and observe that conjecture 
naturally turns towards Wellington Strait. Yes, my 
Lords, and more than conjecture. Would it be sup- 
posed, that with Sir John Franklin's instructions 
before them, they would keep them out of sight 
altogether, and refer in the margin to nothing but 
verbal information, for his looking to make a passage 
to the North-west, and to treat it as only "one 
chance," and the noble channel I discovered as only a 
" possible outlet ? " The five gentlemen of the Arctic 
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Committee, I make bold to say, are the only persons 
who entertain this doubtful opinion. Lieutenant, now 
Commander M'Clintock, in his evidence, goes so far 
as to say, that this is why Sir John Franklin left no 
record at his winter quarters in Wellington Channel 
to guide others which route he took, because it was in 
accordance with his instructions that he should go up 
Wellington Channel. But, I fear, when Captain 
Austin says Franklin did not go that way, they are 
afraid of hurting his feelings; and the same when 
they express (No. 10) the considerable hesitation and 
anxiety they feel in replying to their Lordships' re- 
quest, namely, What benefits can be expected from 
any further research ? I should have expected it was 
the last point on which they would feel difficulty or 
hesitation. 

11. I could wish the Committee had not only said 
they should deeply grieve to treat with coldness and 
indifference the feelings of nearest and dearest rela- 
tives, but had shown the truth of what they profess. 
It was cruel consolation to those who are suffering so 
much, to tell the world that they were " clinging to 
hope even against hope." At the very moment they 
were recommending another expedition (not without 
hope) to follow the path which all unbiassed minds 
must agree will lead to the rescue, or solve the secret 
of their fate. It was cruel in the extreme. 

But let me tell that Committee that the exertions 
and sacrifices made by the devoted wife and niece of 
the gallant Franklin for his rescue will be handed 
down to posterity, when their one-sided Report will 
be consigned to oblivion. Not satisfied with accusing 
these respected individuals of " hoping against hope/' 
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they next attempt to disparage their judgment, repre- 
senting them as ready for any explorations, — " any 
and every," — no matter in what direction ; when it is 
well known, on the contrary, that they wished for 
search only in the right direction ; and let me remind 
the Committee, that before it was ascertained by the 
last expedition which way the missing ships must have 
gone, they themselves knew no better which to choose 
of the two. It is hard to think that such sentiments 
emanate from a Committee where, at least, one mem- 
ber was a personal friend, and the other, on a previous 
occasion, a fellow-traveller in hardships and suffering. 

Having considered this difficult question, the Com- 
mittee felt they had an equally important duty to 
perform towards the brave men whose lives must be 
risked in the search, and to reflect in what manner it 
may be conducted with a due regard to their safety. 
No one will dispute this last duty, which is the first 
that any officer commanding an expedition will look 
to ; and such officer will be able better to provide for 
as circumstances occur, and according to his expe- 
rience. The risk of life is not such as the Committee 
imply, with proper care, as appears by reference to 
No. 8, where it is seen, that in the late expeditions, 
all the parties returned to England, after their hard- 
ships and dangers, in perfect health, with one excep- 
tion. 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. Under all these 
heads, the Committee lay down rules for the next ex- 
pedition, and they begin by recommending that only 
four ships should be sent, instead of six, which were 
sent last time, not to reckon Sir John Ross's vessel and 
the Americans ; and these four ships are to be the two 
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sailing ships and two steamers of Captain Austin : a 
hint to their Lordships, not very difficult to under- 
stand, that the Whaling Captain and his vessels are to 
have no share in the search. Everything that was 
said before leads to this ; so because a year will have 
passed away, and so much the more reason there is 
for adding ship to ship to make up for it, two ships 
are cut off and left to rot in the river. No doubt, 
the Committee think it is of more consequence to get 
rid of the man who pioneered the way, and pointed 
out what could be done, than to make up for lost 
time and failures much to be lamented. 

Seeing myself put aside, I might be dispensed 
with making any remarks on the recommendation of 
the Committee for the future search; but my con- 
science will not permit me. I warn their Lordships 
respectfully, from a sense of duty, that if they have 
any real wish to save Her Majesty's subjects in the 
service of their country, such an expedition as the 
Committee recommends will be an utter failure ; and 
only deceives the country, and wastes the public 
funds. It is to be hoped no officer in Her Majesty's 
Navy that values his reputation, and what the country 
expects from him, will commit himself by accepting 
the command. Would it be believed, that after all the 
experience of former expeditions, that they can expect 
to find Sir John Franklin between the August of one 
year and the August of the next, when he is gone far 
beyond the reach of any such searching parties, who 
are ordered with strict injunctions not to advance to 
such a distance as to endanger their return by that 
time at latest. Poor Sir John Franklin! they 
think it " highly improbable" that some trace of him 
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should not be found by the exploring parties in the 
upper part of Wellington Channel ; but no liberty is 
given to follow them up ; and they are to abandon 
their ships, only two of which are to search, and two 
remain behind, sooner than endanger their return. 

I told the Committee (which is not put down in 
the evidence) that if they did not combine the search 
for Sir John Franklin with scientific purposes, his fate 
would never be ascertained. If they are afraid to 
make the North-west passage, which Sir John Franklin 
was sent out to make, it is not to be expected. 
Humanity requires that he should not be left to perish 
because he is far advanced ; we do not know how far, 
having the means of subsistence, as I am persuaded 
he has, in the country itself ; and all the more likely 
to be preserved in health, because they would have to 
seek it, and thus have their minds and bodies actively 
employed. 

It is also possible that some of their own stock 
may have been eked out, considering their determi- 
nation and forethought from the earliest period of 
their voyage;* and that their numbers, under most 
favourable circumstances, may be somewhat reduced. 

" The Esquimaux," Dr. Scoresby says, " in similar 
regions, as cold, as desolate, and as apparently re- 
sourceless — altogether resourceless indeed, except in 
Arctic animals — live out, not six or seven winters 
merely, but a fair portion of the ordinary life of 
man." " And," he adds, " why may they not be yet 
surviving amid the desolations of Arctic solitude, and 
the wreck of the hopes of the timid and doubting?" 

I shall make no further remarks on the proposed 

* See Appendix D. 



expedition of the Committee, which enter into details 
better to be considered by the officer in command. I 
have read Sir John Franklin's instructions, Sir James 
Boss's, and Captain Collinson's, and Captain Austin's, 
and see nothing of the kind dictated; but they are 
left to employ the means they have to the best of their 
ability, according to circumstances ; but restricted as 
to time, except Sir John Franklin, who is not restricted 
as to time ; and hence the unfairness, not to say the 
folly, of imposing restrictions on those who follow him. 
No man, who has a proper sense of his duty, but will 
look to the safety and health of his crew in the first 
instance, and always bear it uppermost in his mind ; 
but I will venture to assure the Committee that no 
man who does his duty in any circumstances but must 
run some risk, if he would do it conscientiously. This 
is said in reference to the Committee's fears of " risk, 
of loss, or danger," — taking no note that each fresh ex- 
pedition has larger resources, as well as more experience 
in ice travelling, and falling back on depots than 
the preceding. 

18 and 19. The paragraph 4, to which their 
Lordships are referred, in Captain Austin's instruc- 
tions, contains all the liberty that a commander conld 
desire, if paragraph 7 is omitted. 

I pass on to where the Committee say, they have 
thought it right to request the opinions of the gen- 
tlemen named in the margin on this interesting, but 
most difficult question, — which I am sorry to find they 
think so difficult, — and that they should ask those 
officers who have consigned Sir John Franklin to 
destruction in his way home, for their opinion as to the 
future search, and how it should be conducted. I had 
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the honour to submit my plan of search to the Com- 
mittee when called upon ; and it is a great satisfaction 
to see the similarity to the plans of Sir John Richardson 
and Dr. Scoresby, which are entitled to great weight. 
It was hardly to be expected, when the Committee 
thought proper to ask my advice as the Commander of 
one of the late expeditions, that it was their intention 
to discard me altogether from future operations. 

I may further remark, that if their Lordships will 
turn to Captain Austin's letter on this subject, they 
will find that he is at a great loss to account for the 
sudden disappearance of Sir John Franklin, without 
leaving any vestige of his fate. Nevertheless he is 
convinced he did not penetrate to the South-west; 
and declares he has no confidence in my representation 
that Sir John Franklin had gone away in clear water 
beyond our reach (say 500 miles). He neither 
believes in the open water of Wellington Strait, 
or in the water sky beyond ; and after this, would I 
have thought, my Lords, that an officer of such high 
rank in Her Majesty's navy, would demean himself 
to throw on the man he discredited the responsibility 
of his own conduct ? I was infatuated to write that 
letter. I told the Committee, that had they been 
sitting in my little cabin from the commencement of 
the voyage to the end of it, not an act had I to regret 
but writing that letter. 

20. Under this head I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity of expressing my acknowledgments to the 
generous-hearted Osborn, for many useful suggestions 
as to the travelling arrangements ; also for a boat, his 
own property, kindly bestowed upon me, it being un- 
derstood that I was not furnished with the travelling 
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equipments put on board Captain Austin's ships ; but 
had everything to make myself on board my vessels ; 
and by the time I returned from my second journey to 
the open water, every spare bit of wood was used up ; 
so that this reason alone, letting alone any others, 
would have made it impossible for me to renew the 
explorations. 

21 and 22. Adam Beck's story of the loss of the 
ships and murder of the crews. The treatment of 
this by the Committee has, I believe, excited the sur- 
prise of every one who has read the report. Surely if 
they thought it worth their while to notice such an 
absurd story, which Sir John Ross is the only man in 
the whole united squadron that believes, they were 
competent to express their contempt for it, instead of 
telling the Admiralty and the public that Sir John 
Ross still attaches much weight to it, referring to his 
evidence where he states as much. They should 
have asked if he gives much weight to it after the 
paper was exposed which he had witnessed and put 
his name to, and which the Committee refer to. The 
story was fully investigated at the time, and contra- 
dicted to the general satisfaction of my interpreter, 
Mr. Petersen, at the expense of twelve hours' delay 
in Baffin's Bay, which I willingly submitted to, 
though losing a favourable wind; and on regaining 
Captain Austin's squadron, found myself unkindly left 
behind, while the Felix and Prince Albert were taken 
in tow, a shabby return for the service I had been 
happy to render. 

It must be left to Sir John Ross to explain why 
the convicted liar Adam Beck (who says of himself, 
" Adam Beck no good, I lie 1") should be believed in 
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his old story when made to swear it before a magis- 
trate at Godhaven in Greenland. His subsequent 
deposition, the Committee says, was sent to Copen- 
hagen for translation, and has not been returned. It 
is a pity their Lordships should not call for it and 
make it public here. 1 am, indeed, surprised the 
Committee should seriously suppose their Lordships 
capable of deferring another expedition in conse- 
quence of its not coming in time. I can only sup- 
pose it is out of compassion for another gallant 
brother officer. 

23. In this article, which winds up the Report, 
the Committee decline to offer any suggestions for 
the relief of the missing ships in the direction of 
Behring's Straits, which is equivalent, as it appears to 
me, to informing their Lordships they need not do 
anything, or throwing away the responsibilities from 
themselves. It is not for want of representations. 
Independent of my own expressed opinion, in the 
memorandum I presented, in which I say that the 
Wellington Channel expedition would be greatly 
aided by vessels coming to meet them from Beh- 
ring's Straits, there is the much superior authority of 
Captain Kellett, — he is the best qualified person to 
judge, as he knows more of Behring's Straits than any 
other officer. Their Lordships know his opinion that 
screw steamers should be sent to search for Sir John 
Franklin north of Behring's Straits. I would be loth 
to think it, but the Arctic Committee seems to regard 
it as their duty to recommend as little as they can. 

This is the whole of the Report of the Arctic 
Committee. My Lords, out of respect to your Lord- 
ships, I do not say what I think of the Arctic Com- 
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mittee, the Report of the Arctic Committee, nor what; 
I know that is thought of it by many of the best and 
noblest of the land. I say to myself they have sacri- 
ficed the Whaling-master to the Post-captain ; and 
that might be expected: but would it be thought 
that they would show no more feeling for their* 
poor brother officers who are perishing for want of 
help, and stab to the heart that noble lady whose 
sufferings and all she has done deserves to be ho- 
noured ? I tell your Lordships that such an expedi- 
tion as the Arctic Committee recommends had better 
stay at home. Sir John Franklin has gone far beyond 
the reach of it. It may take two or three years, even 
with steam, to get up to him. But I am persuaded 
he will be found, or some of his party, alive or dead, 
if we will only follow him up. I entreat your 
Lordships to give attention to what I say, and give 
ample means and full discretionary powers to the 
officer that has the command ; he must be the re- 
sponsible party, not fettered with instructions. The 
Committee checked what I was about to say ; but I 
must repeat it here. Should any brave and deter- 
mined man want further orders than to go and find Sir 
John Franklin ? Their Lordships will not find fault 
with him for doing this in any way he can, and sees 
fit to try, provided he does the work he is ordered to 
do. There should be six ships, not fewer than before, 
and another steamer, the sailing-vessels to fall back 
upon, and the steamers to explore : and if your Lord- 
ships thought proper, two of the sailing-ships might 
push on to- Byam Martin Channel, and while the 
steamer goes up it, foot or boat parties should be sent 
to winter harbour in Melville Island, to look after 
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able to get there with their ships, and their foot parties 
will be much exhausted, and not find at Melville 
Island what they expected, nor any record to tell 
them of my discoveries, and that Sir John Franklin 
went up Wellington Channel. 

I have thought it my duty to give you my 
opinion. It shall never be said of Penny that his 
services were rejected, and he flung away the cause 
which he holds sacred, as he was flung away himself. 
I hope, my Lords, you will see no reason to repent of 
your conduct to me. If the expedition comes back 
unsuccessful, I shall feel that I have done my duty ; 
and when everybody else despairs, I will be ready to 
devote myself to the search ; for let ine be allowed to 
say to your Lordships, that if the search for Sir John 
Franklin is given up before his fate is ascertained, it 
will be a disgrace to the country. 

My Lords, I humbly beg you will reconsider your 
decision, assuring you that you have nothing to fear 
from my not acting in concert, and co-operating with all 
my best endeavours, with any officer in Her Majesty's 
navy, or independently. Nothing of the same kind 
can ever take place again, as you must be well aware, 
without saying anything further disrespectful of the 
late commander ; and if your Lordships do not think 
proper to do me justice, and rob me of my own dis- 
coveries, I hope your Lordships will allow that it is 
due to my character to make public this correspond- 
ence, to which I shall add some other explanatory 
documents. 

I take the liberty of forwarding depositions, taken 
before a magistrate, to the truth of what I have stated 
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in my evidence before the Committee. They are by 
witnesses, and ought not to be required, for the 
honour of a Whaling-master is as dear to him as a 
Post-captain of Her Majesty's navy. The man you 
have thrown aside devoted all the energy of his 
nature to the search, and would do so again. It was 
your Lordships' own instructions that forced him 
back, and which he was bound to obey ; but you 
cannot deprive him of the honour of having pio- 
neered the way, and but for him the search would 
never have been resumed. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords, 
Your most respectful Servant, 

(Signed) W. PENNY. 

P.S. — If there should be any verbal differences 
between this letter and that which is before the 
Admiralty, it is owing to my not having given myself 
time to compare the latter with the one I kept for 
the printer ; but I am quite sure the difference must 
be very slight, and of no consequence at all. 



APPENDIX A. 

Report of the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, — 1. The Committee appointed by their Lord- 
ships' letter of the 22d October to inquire into and re- 
port on the conduct of the officers intrusted with the 
command of the late expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and whether everything was done by them to 
carry into effect their instructions, and to prosecute the 
search for the missing ships, commenced their proceed- 
ings on the 24th ult. ; and conceiving that the only dis- 
tinct inculpations are those contained in Mr. Penny's 
letters to their Lordships of the 15th September and 
10th October, we considered it our duty to direct our 
attention, in the first instance, to this part of the subject, 
and we accordingly examined Mr. Penny himself and all 
the principal officers of the Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
with the view of ascertaining satisfactorily every circum- 
stance connected with the exploration of Wellington 
Strait and the channels discovered above it, and how far 
Mr. Penny's subsequent statements are in conformity 
with those he so distinctly expressed in his letters of the 
4th and 11th August, addressed to Captain Austin; and 
having obtained all the information in our power, and 
most carefully considered the whole question, we are of 
opinion, that Captain Austin could only put one construc- 
tion on Mr. Penny's two letters referred to, and that, 
having been thus assured by him that the open water 
found above Wellington Straits was (to use his own ex- 
pression), from " the fearful rate at which the tide runs 
(not less than six knots) through the sounds that divide 
the channel, dangerous even for a boat, much more to a 

c 
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ship, unless clear of ice, which, from its present appear- 
ance, would not be so that season," impracticable for na- 
vigation at the time, and that the shores and islands on 
both sides had been thoroughly examined by the ex- 
ploring parties, without any traces of the missing ships 
being discoverable, we do not think Captain Austin would 
have been justified in commencing a fresh search in a 
direction concerning which he naturally considered him- 
self to have received such authentic information. 

2. It will be observed that in Mr. Penny's letter of 
the 4th August, 1851 (from which we extract the pre- 
ceding paragraph), he distinctly acquaints Captain Austin 
of his fixed determination to return immediately to Eng- 
land, and that nothing is to be found in it in any way 
expressive of his wish for a further search in Wellington 
Strait, and the channels connected with it. In his jour- 
nal, also, several remarks occur, all equally discouraging 
and fully indicative of his opinions at that period ; and 
we can only account for his subsequent change of lan- 
guage on his arrival in England by his considering (as 
he himself states in his evidence) that " he found every- 
body disappointed ;" that it had been said, " more might 
have been done ;" and that " he therefore wished to have 
the means of going out again ;" but we are bound to state 
that the evidence brought before us has not, in our opi- 
nion, corroborated the statement that he expressed to 
Captain Austin at the time any such sentiments ; and it 
will be seen that Captain Austin distinctly denies having 
received any communication to that effect. 

3. Some desultory conversation, however, certainly 
appears to have taken place on this subject when Captain 
Austin and Mr. Penny met on the 11th of August, 1851, 
and it was for this reason that the former (very prudently 
and properly, in our opinion) pressed Mr. Penny so 
strongly for his opinion in writing. 

4. We think, therefore, that Captain Austin could 
only form his judgment on Mr. Penny's written com- 
munications, which, although very laconic, were suffici- 
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ently explicit; and that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, much weight is due to the feeling expressed by 
Captain Austin in his evidence, that as Mr. Penny's ex- 
pedition was, equally with his own, equipped at the public 
expense, and receiving its orders from the Admiralty, 
although independent of his authority, he considered him- 
self bound to abide by the strongly expressed opinion of 
the officer who had, by mutual agreement, undertaken 
that particular portion of the search, that ct all had been 
done which it was in the power of man to accomplish." 

5. We beg to remark on this part of the subject, that 
although Mr. Penny endeavours to draw a distinction 
between Wellington Strait and the channel to the north- 
west, which he has since named Queen Victoria's Chan- 
nel, no such distinction appears in the track chart deli- 
vered by him to Captain Austin at the time, and which 
we annex to this Report; and we therefore think that 
Captain Austin could not fairly be expected to recognise 
any distinction between the upper and lower parts of this 
channel. 

6. It appears to have been under this impression, 
which we think Captain Austin fully justified in enter- 
taining, that, after finding Wellington Strait closed, the 
ice still presenting the same impenetrable barrier it had 
done in 1850, he decided on occupying the remainder of 
the navigable season in the examination of Jones's Sound, 
to which inlet his own instructions, as well as Mr. Penny's, 
directed attention, but which the latter had been unable 
to explore in the preceding season. 

7. We think that considerable benefit might have 
arisen, especially in reference to future operations in 
Wellington Strait, if one of the expeditions had re- 
mained near the entrance about a fortnight longer, in 
order to obtain the latest information of the state of the 
ice in that direction, and therefore the probable prac- 
ticability of the navigation of this strait ; and we think 
this might have been accomplished by Mr. Penny, with- 
out involving any serious risk of being detained during 
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the winter ; bat we are clearly of opinion that as no 
certain traces of Sir John Franklin's ships had been met 
with in any direction beyond their wintering place at 
Beechey Island in 1845-6, and no record of the route 
intended to be pursued by them could be discovered, after 
the most diligent and repeated search (thus leaving this 
question a mere matter of conjecture), both Captain 
Austin and Mr. Penny were fully justified by the tenor 
of their Lordships' instructions in not risking their deten- 
tion in the ice during another winter; and we beg to add 
that all the most experienced Arctic officers in both expe- 
ditions appear to have unanimously concurred in opinion 
as to the expediency of returning to England. 

8. With respect to the conduct of the officers in- 
trusted with the command of the expeditions and several 
exploring parties, we most gladly express our highest 
and most unqualified admiration of the zeal, energy, 
intrepidity, and perseverance, with which every individual 
amongst them performed their respective duties. They 
appear to have been animated by a common feeling of 
determination to endure every hardship, and brave every 
danger, in their endeavours to obtain some traces of their 
missing countrymen. The journeys accomplished under 
the most difficult and trying circumstances, far exceed, 
both in distance and duration, any to be found in the 
previous records of Arctic exploration in those parallels 
of latitude ; and the arrangements made by Captain 
Austin and Mr. Penny were so well considered and so 
complete that all their parties returned (with only one 
exception) in perfect health, and without having experi- 
enced any sufferings beyond those which were inseparable 
from severe fatigue in such inclement regions. 

9. With respect to the results of the late expedition, 
as regards the search for the missing ships, on which 
their Lordships desire our opinion, we may remark that, 
in the first place, it is a matter of no small interest and 
importance to have ascertained with certainty the exact 
position in which they passed the winter of 1845-6, while 
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the careful and minute exploration of the coast to the 
southward and westward by Captain Ommanney and Lieu- 
tenant M'Clintock without discovering any traces what- 
ever of Sir John Franklin, would seem to afford a very 
strong presumption that he did not pass that way ; and 
conjecture, therefore, naturally turns towards Wellington 
Strait, to which it is well known he had often looked, a? 
affording one chance of a passage to the north-west, and 
which we see by Mr. Penny's account of his examination 
of the upper part of the channel, appears to form at least 
a possible outlet in that direction. 

10. It is not without considerable hesitation and 
anxiety that we proceed to reply to the last point on 
which their Lordships request our opinion, namely, 
" What benefits can be expected from any further re- 
search, with the means and directions in which the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that such search should be pro- 
secuted ?" 

11. We should deeply grieve at being considered 
capable of treating with coldness or indifference the na- 
tural and praiseworthy feelings of those who are still 
without certain information of the fate of their nearest 
and dearest relatives, who in this state naturally cling to 
hope " even against hope," and whose thoughts (as might 
be expected) turn eagerly towards further explorations, 
in any and every direction ; but we have felt, at the same 
time, while considering calmly and carefully this difficult 
question, that we have an equally important duty to per- 
form towards those brave and meritorious men whose 
lives must be risked in this arduous and perilous search, 
and to reflect in what manner it may be best conducted 
with a due regard to their safety. 

12. Taking, therefore, all these circumstances into 
consideration, we have, after a most careful and anxious 
deliberation, decided on recommending to their Lord- 
ships that an expedition should be despatched next year 
to Barrow's Strait, consisting of the same ships which 
composed Captain Austin's division, namely, two sailing 
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ships and two steamers, with others to proceed direct to 
Beechey Island, and to consider that harbour — beyond 
which we think one sailing ship and one steamer should 
on no account be taken — as the base of future opera- 
tions. 

13. We consider any further exploration in the direc- 
tion of Melville Island or to the south-west of Cape 
Walker wholly unnecessary ; and we would therefore 
propose that all the strength and energy of the expe- 
dition should be directed towards the examination of the 
upper part of Wellington Strait; and we are of opinion 
that by the adoption of the same careful and well- 
considered arrangements which were attended by such 
satisfactory results on the late occasion, this examin- 
ation may be effected without any serious risk of loss or 
danger. 

14. If, on arriving at the proposed rendezvous early 
in August, the barrier of ice at the entrance of the strait 
renders any attempt to penetrate it unsafe or imprudent, 
it may, perhaps, still be possible to convey boats on 
runners, or sledges, or by any small " lanes" which may 
offer, and launch them into the open water above, and by 
this means depots of provisions may be advanced to the 
most convenient points, and such further information 
obtained during the remainder of the navigable season 
as might very much facilitate the operations of the en- 
suing spring. 

15. These operations must, in that case, be commenced 
as early as possible in the season of 1853, and pushed 
forward with as much rapidity as is consistent with pru- 
dence, it being clearly understood by all the exploring 
parties that they must return to the depot at Beechey 
Island in good time for their embarkation by the middle 
of August at latest. The object in view would be to ex- 
amine the upper part of Wellington Strait, as far beyond 
Mr. Penny's north-western advance as possible; and if 
Sir John Franklin did really proceed in that direction, it 
appears highly improbable that some traces of his expe- 
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dition should not be discovered by the exploring parties 
in their search. 

16. If, on the other hand, Wellington Strait is found 
open and navigable on the arrival of the expedition in 
the summer of 1852, we think one of the sailing ships, 
with a steamer, might proceed at once to take advantage 
of this opportunity, if the officer commanding should 
judge such a measure safe and prudent, and be thus 
placed in winter quarters in a more favourable position 
for commencing the land search in the spring of 1853, 
but with the most distinct injunctions not to advance to 
such a distance as to endanger their return to the depot, 
or their communication with it in that year; and it 
should be enjoined with equal strictness, that in the event 
of any irreparable disaster to the ships so proceeding, or 
if they should be too firmly fixed in the ice to be extricated 
during the summer of 1853, they are to be abandoned, 
and the crews brought down to the depot. 

17. It is, however, proper to provide for one possible 
contingency, namely, that of the difficulty of travelling 
at a late season, rendering the retreat of the crew to 
Beechey Island more hazardous to their lives than their 
remaining by the ships (if they are only frozen up) ano- 
ther winter; and in that case the division at Beechey 
Island, which will be still amply provided with provi- 
sions, &c, must remain also until the following year; 
but this is, we hope, an improbable supposition, and 
our confident belief is, that, with the improved equip- 
ments and appliances of all kinds which past experience 
will dictate, such an exploration will be made in the 
early part of 1853 as to enable the whole expedition 
to return to England before the close of the navigable 
season. 

18. It is obviously impossible to provide in a report 
of this kind for more remote and less probable contin- 
gencies; but their Lordships' instructions to Captain 
Austin (par. 4 and 7) contain all the discretionary power 
with which an officer under such circumstances can be 
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intrusted ; and we conclude they will be embodied in any 
future orders on the same subject. 

19. We have thought it right to request from the 
several gentlemen named in the margin their opinions on 
this interesting but most difficult question ; and we an- 
nex their replies, to which we beg to call their Lordships* 
attention. 

20. We have also requested from Captain Austin and 
the officers specially employed in his travelling parties 
such suggestions as to practicable improvements in 
equipments, clothing, and provisions, as their recent 
experience so well qualifies them to offer. They are 
annexed to this Report, and will be found of considerable 
importance. 

21. Although our instructions do not advert to the 
report of the loss of the missing ships received from an 
Esquimaux named Adam Beck, and to which Sir John 
Ross in his evidence still attaches much weight, we beg 
to state that a paper written by Adam Beck, in the pre- 
sence of Sir John Ross and Captain Ommanney, and 
purporting to be the substance of information communi- 
cated to him by another Esquimaux, now in England, 
named Erasmus York, on the subject of the loss of the 
ships and the murder of the crews, has, on being trans- 
lated before us by a Moravian missionary well acquainted 
with the Esquimaux language, proved not to contain a 
single word relating to this occurrence. 

22. Adam Beck's subsequent deposition, which was 
sent to Copenhagen for translation, has not yet been re- 
turned ; but if their Lordships should consider any fur- 
ther inquiry necessary, we would only express an earnest 
hope that it may be conducted separately, and not al- 
lowed to interfere with the early arrival of the proposed 
expedition in Barrow's Strait. 

23. With respect to the efforts now making to afford 
relief to the missing ships in the direction of Behring's 
Strait, we do not venture to offer any suggestions, beyond 
a hope that, until further accounts are received from 
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Captain Collinson and Commander M'Clure, the Plover 
may be kept fully provisioned. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Wm. Bowles, Rear- Admiral. 
Arthur Fanshawe, Rear-Admiral. 
W. E. Parry, Captain. 
F. W. Beechey, Captain. 
George Back, Captain. 
To J. Parker, Esq., HI. P., Sfc. §fc, Admiralty. 
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Statement by Captain Stewart of the Sophia, and Deposi- 
tion of Alexander Robertson, Steward and Clerk in 
charge of the Lady Franklin. 

I hereby declare that on the llt.h of August, 1851, 
I was sent by Captaim Wm. Penny on board H. M.S. 
Resolute, Captain Austin, C.B., with a chart of our dis- 
coveries in Wellington and Queen Victoria Channels. 
Immediately afterwards Captain Penny also came on 
board the Resolute. The chart was spread on Captain 
Austin's cabin table, and Captaiu Penny explained to 
him what we had done, and how far we had been, 
pointing out the various localities, and the condition and 
appearances of the ice, water, and sky. Captain Austin 
by his manner seemed to discredit what we had seen, 
especially expressing his disbelief in the existence of 
open water. 

After talking over the chart, Captain Penny said to 
Captain Austin, "You say we have been acting in con- 
cert, show your sincerity by giving me a steamer, and 
with the little Sophia I will watch the opening of the 
ice, and should the channel clear away will go 500 miles 
farther up," or in words to that effect. Captain Austin 
distinctly refused the steamer. Captain Penny then said, 
" I now know the truth of your sincerity, I have nothing 
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further to do with you." Captain Penny then left in a 
rage ; and I was immediately sent for to the Lady 
Franklin. A few hours' afterwards Captains Austin and 
Ommanney came on board the Lady Franklin. In the 
meantime Captain Penny had written a despatch in 
answer to a despatch sent by Captain Austin, imme- 
diately after Mr. Penny had left the Resolute. Captain 
Austin opened it and threw it on the locker, and said, 
"That's not what I want!" on which, altercation en- 
sued, Captain Penny saying he could not answer for 
anything being searched beyond where he had been 
himself. I then put the following question to Captain 
Austin : " Captain Austin, if you had been in the Wel- 
lington Channel, and searched as far as we have done, 
and done the amount of work that we have done, and not 
found any trace, would you, if placed in the same position 
as Captain Penny, say that the search was finished in 
that direction?" Captain Austin said, " Most certainly I 
would." Then Mr. Penny said, " The responsibility be 
yours then ; I won't take the fearful responsibility of 
saying so." Captain Austin pressed Captain Penny for a 
note, stating he would not use it to his prejudice. I 
pressed Captain Penny to do so, saying, if Captain Austin 
did not intend making any use of it, I do not see what 
harm it will do. Captain Penny, however, refused. An 
hour or two after, a note came from Captain Austin, in 
answer to which Captain Penny impatiently wrote that 
short note, which has been made such use of. With 
regard to the distinction between Queen Victoria Channel 
and Wellington Strait, every one in both expeditions was 
acquainted we spoke of the former as Queen's Channel. 
This Captain Austin well knew. 

Alex. Stewart, 
Late in command of H.M. Brig Sophia. 



At Aberdeen, the third day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-two, in presence of Alex- 
ander Henderson, Esq., one of the magistrates for the 
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city of Aberdeen, North Britain, appeared Alexander 
Robertson, late steward on board the Lady Franklin, and 
did solemnly declare that on the evening of the eleventh 
day of August last, I was on board the said vessel when 
Captains Austin and Ommanney came on board that 
vessel. I was then in the pantry, and heard these cap- 
tains request Captain Penny, — or at least Captain Austin 
requested him — to sign a document, stating that it was 
of no further use to extend the search in Wellington 
Channel. Captain Penny refused to grant such a docu- 
ment, and appeared excited at the request. I heard 
Captain Penny say that he could not take upon himself 
the fearful responsibility of giving the document. Cap- 
tain Penny said that so far as he had gone there was no 
use to search again, and that, with the resources in his 
power, nothing more could be done, even by staying 
another winter. Captain Austin replied that he did not 
wish to stay another winter, and that he wanted the 
document to justify himself in going home; and that no 
use would be made of it in any way prejudicial to Cap- 
tain Penny's interest. Captain Penny, however, refused 
to grant the letter. Captain Stewart, who was present, 
advised Captain Penny to grant the letter, saying he 
was sure Captain Austin did not intend to make any 
dishonourable use of it. On the same day I had received 
a letter, sent by Captain Austin, which I delivered to 
Captain Penny ; and I make this solemn declaration, 
conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of the provisions of an act made and passed in 
the fifth and sixth year of the reign of his late majesty 
William the Fourth, intituled, " An Act for the more 
effectual abolition of oaths and affirmations, taken and 
made in various departments of the state, and to substi- 
tute declarations in lieu thereof, and for the more entire 
suppression of voluntary and extrajudicial oaths and 
affidavits ; and to make other provisions for the abolition 
of unnecessary oaths." 

(Signed) Alex. Robertson. 

Alex. Henderson, Magistrate. 
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Depositions of John Leiper, Second Mate, and James 
Hodghton, Seaman, of the Lady Franklin. 

Feb. 3, 1852. 

John Leiper, second mate on board the Lady 
Franklin, and I do solemnly declare that I recollect of 
seeing Captains Austin and Ommanney on board the 
said vessel, on the morning of the 12th August last, 
between five and six o'clock. I was then in charge of 
the watch. Captain Penny was on deck. He and the 
two other captains were talking together. When Cap* 
tains Austin and Ommanney were going over the gang* 
way, I was in the main rigging, and only a very few 
yards from them. I heard Captain Penny at this time 
say to Captain Austin, " Go up Wellington Channel, and 
you will do good service in the cause." I saw from the 
manner of the parties that there had been some disagree- 
ment. At the time I heard the above statement by Cap- 
tain Penny, James Hodghton, seaman, was at the wheel. 
And I make this solemn declaration, conscientiously be- 
lieving the same to be true, and by virtue of, &c. &c. 

(Signed) John Leiper. 

Alex. Henderson, Magistrate. 

Feb. 3, 1852. 

James Hodghton was a seaman on board the Lady 
Franklin. I recollect of Captains Austin and Ommanney 
coming on board said vessel, one morning about five 
o'clock. This was during Leiper's watch. I heard them 
and Captain Penny talking together, but I did not pay 
attention to what was said. I knew, however, from their 
manner and words that their conversation was not plea- 
sant. As Captains Austin and Ommanney were leaving 
the vessel, I heard Captain Penny say in a loud voice, 
" Go up Wellington Channel, Sir, and do good service to 
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the cause." At this time Leiper was within two or three 
yards of them. I had taken the wheel at four o'clock in 
the morning, and when I heard what is above stated, I 
was within from seven to ten yards of Captain Penny 
and the other two captains. And I make this solemn 
declaration, conscientiously believing the same to be true, 
and by virtue of, &c. 

(Signed) James Hodghton. 

Albx. Henderson, Magistrate. 



APPENDIX D. Page 24. 

Testimony of Captain Martin to the state of Sir John 

Franklin's Provisions. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " THE TIMES.** 

Sir, — I have lately been at Peterhead (my native 
place), and have learnt a very important fact, which I 
am sure you will think of sufficient interest to make 
known to the public, from ray old acquaintance, Captain 
Martin, who, when commanding the whaler, Enterprise, 
in 1845, was the last person to communicate with Sir 
John Franklin. 

The Enterprise was alongside the Erebus in Melville 
Bay, and Sir John invited Captain Martin to dine with 
him, which the latter declined doing as the wind was fair 
to go south. Sir John, while conversing with Captain 
Martin, told him that he had five years' provisions, which 
he could make last seven, and his people were busily 
engaged in salting down birds, of which they had several 
casks full already, and twelve men were out shooting 
more. 

To see such determination and foresight at that early 
period is really wonderful, and must give us the greatest 
hopes. 
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I asked Captain Martin why he had not mentioned 
this before ? He said that he did not at first think it of 
any importance, and that when Lady Franklin was at 
Peterhead about two years ago he did not like to intrude 
upon her ladyship, not having the honour of knowing 
her, during her short stay. He is a man of the strictest 
integrity, whose word I can depend upon. He has an 
independent fortune, which he got by the fishing. 

I hope you will give this a place in your columns, as 
I am sure it will give general satisfaction. 

Your most obedient servant, 

William Penny. 

Aberdeen, Dec. 20. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " THE TIMES." 

Sir, — I have just received the inclosed deposition of 
Captain Martin, relative to his interview with Sir John 
Franklin, and request that you will give it a place in 
your columns. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

C. R. Weld. 

Royal Society, Somerset House, Jan. 2. 

(Copy.) 

" Deposition. 

" Robert Martin, now master and commander of the 
whale-ship Intrepid, of Peterhead, solemnly and sincerely 
declares, that on the 22d day of July, 1845, when in 
command of the whale-ship Enterprise, of Peterhead, in 
lat. 75° 10', long. 66° W., calm weather, and towing, the 
Erebus and Terror were in company. These ships were 
alongside the Enterprise for about 15 minutes. The 
declarant conversed with Sir John Franklin and Mr. 
Reid, his ice-master. The conversation lasted all the 
time the ships were close. That Sir John, in answer to 
a question by the declarant if he had a good supply of 
provisions, and how long he expected them to last, stated 
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that he had provisions for five years, and if it were ne- 
cessary he could * make them spin out seven years ; ' and 
he said, further, that he would lose no opportunity of 
killing birds, and whatever else was useful that came in 
the way, to keep up their stock, and that he had plenty 
of powder and shot for the purpose. That Sir John also 
stated that he had already got several casks of birds 
salted, and had then two shooting parties out — one from 
each ship. The birds were very numerous ; many would 
fall at a single shot, and the declarant has himself killed 
40 at a shot with white pease. That the birds are very 
agreeable food, are in taste and size somewhat like young 
pigeons, and are called by the sailors ' roches.' 

" That on the 26th or 28th of the said month of July 
two parties of Sir John's officers, who had been out shoot- 
ing, dined with the declarant on board the Enterprise. 
There was a boat with six from each ship. Their conver- 
sation was to the same effect as Sir John's. They spoke 
of expecting to be absent four or five, or perhaps six 
years. These officers also said that the ships would 
winter where they could find a convenient place, and in 
spring push on as far so possible ; and so on, year after 
year, as the determination was to push on as far as prac- 
ticable. 

" That, on the following day, an invitation was brought 
to the declarant, verbally, to dine with Sir John, but the 
wind shifted, and the Enterprise having cut through the 
ice about a mile and a half, the declarant was obliged to 
decline the invitation. That he saw the Erebus and 
Terror for two days longer : they were still lying at an 
iceberg, and the Enterprise was moving slowly down the 
country. That so numerous were the birds mentioned, 
and so favourable was the weather for shooting them, 
that a very large number must have been secured dur- 
ing the time the declarant was in sight of the two ships. 
The Prince of Wales whaler was also within sight during 
the most of the time. That from the state of the wind 
and weather for a period of ten days, during part of 
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which the declarant was not in sight of the two ships, 
the best opportunity was afforded for securing the birds. 
That the birds described are not to be found at all places 
on the fishing ground during the whaling season, but are 
met with in vast numbers every season on certain feeding 
banks and places for brooding ; and it appeared at the 
time by the declarant to be a most fortunate circumstance 
that the Erebus and Terror had fallen in with so many 
birds, and that the state of the weather was so favourable 
for securing large numbers of them. The declarant has 
himself had a supply of the same description of birds, 
which kept fresh and good during three months, at 
Davis Straits, and the last were as good as the first of 
them. 

" Which declaration, above written, is now made, con- 
scientiously believing the same to be true. 

" Robert Martin. 

" Declared before me, at Peterhead, this 29th day of 
December, 1851. 

" R. Gray, Provost of Peterhead." 

(Seal of Peterhead affixed.) 

" Times," Jan. 3, 1852. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " THE TIMES." 

Sir, — My attention has just been called to a letter 
from " A Captain, R.N.,"in "The Times" of the 6th inst., 
containing remarks on a declaration I made lately, in 
presence of Provost Gray, of this place, of some facts 
relating to Sir John Franklin's expedition. 

My name may not, in your columns, have the same 
weight with some as the anonymous title of " A Captain, 
R.N.," but, fortunately for me, I think I can claim for 
myself, where I am known, as much credit for veracity as 
might be vouchsafed to the " Captain, R.N.," where he 
is known, were he to give his name. I shall not, how- 
ever, complain of him, or any one else, for valuing my 
evidence, provided they do it fairly and apart from the 
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jeering spirit which he has shown, and which does not 
seem well to become the subject. 

With the quantity of provisions that was put on board 
the discovery ships I have nothing to do ; it may have 
been more or it may have been less than is stated. All 
that concerns me is the pure statement of what I saw and 
heard, and I assert that I have given it solemnly and 
truly. If it is not the fact, then it follows that Sir John 
Franklin must have misled me, which he could have had 
no earthly object in doing, and which no person will be 
inclined to believe that he would have done. It is not 
possible that 1 have been mistaken in the expressions I 
have imputed to Sir John Franklin. I find that my son, 
who accompanied me on the voyage, and the person who 
was then my chief mate, confirm all that 1 have stated, 
even to the precise expressions, of the possibility of spin- 
ning out the provisions to seven years. I shall not en- 
deavour, however, to confirm my own statement by my 
son's testimony to the facts, but I think I only do what is 
right, if not what the public may expect of me, by obtain- 
ing the declaration of Captain Walker, now of the Union, 
whaler, who was my chief mate in 1845, to all that he 
knows of the matter ; and that declaration I now beg to 
transmit, hoping, if you do me the favour of inserting this 
letter, you will also give a place to it at the same time. 

Before concluding, I may just advert to the " Captain, 
R.N.'s" remark, that " perhaps the most wonderful part 
of this business is the rigid silence maintained by Cap- 
tain Martin for so many years on a subject of such general 
interest;" but to others this may not appear so wonderful. 
1 may explain, first, that I was led to ask the question 
about the provisions, in consequence of the officer I sent 
in charge of my boat to ascertain what ships they were I 
was so close to, when I first saw the Erebus and Terror 
at some distance, having on his return told me, among 
other things, of the occupation of the crews in securing 
birds. And, secondly, that the killing of the birds was to 
me, who had so long been accustomed to use such a pro- 

D 
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visions through choice, in the many seasons I have been 
in the Arctic regions, by no means likely to appear of 
importance, the more especially when it is remembered 
that the circumstance occurred the year that Sir John 
Franklin left Britain, when few were dreaming of his 
being so long absent as he has now been. 

I freely admit, that to my recent conversation with 
Captain Penny, it is owing that the information I have 
communicated has been brought to light, and that, but 
for that conversation, I might not have thought of men- 
tioning it. It was the importance that he seemed to 
attach to it, and not anything that had occurred to myself 
regarding it, which led me to make the declaration, 
which, whatever may be considered its worth, and what- 
ever it may tend to in the cause of Sir John Franklin and 
his brave companions, I again assert to be true in all its 
particulars. 

I may further add, that on my return from Davis 
Straits, in 1845, I communicated to the Admiralty the 
fact of my having seen Sir John Franklin's ships. No 
notice was taken to me of that communication, and, of 
course, no inquiry for particulars was made; and, if it 
did not occur to their Lordships at that early period of 
the absence of the ships, nor afterwards, to address me, it 
may be considered the less wonderful that I should ha\e 
made no further communication to them. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Robert Martin. 

Peterhead, Jan. 10. 

" Robert Walker, now master and commander of the 
whale-ship Union, of Peterhead, solemnly and sincerely 
declares: — That in the year 1845, I was chief mate of the 
whale-ship Enterprise, of Peterhead, then commanded 
by Captain Martin, now of the Intrepid ; that in the 
month of July in that year, after the middle of the month, 
the particular day I do not remember, we found ourselves 
— the weather being foggy — close by two ships. Captain 
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Martin sent a boat to them, supposing them to be whalers 
returning ; the ships were reported to be the Erebus and 
Terror ; that during the next several days we were near 
the ships, and once or twice so close alongside, that we 
were keeping the ships apart with boathooks ; that on 
one of these occasions I remember hearing a conversation 
between Sir John Franklin and Captain Martin ; Sir John 
was on the quarter-deck of the Erebus, and Captain Mar- 
tin aloft in the crow's-nest of the Enterprise at the time ; 
that about the same time I remember seeing two boats' 
crews from the Erebus, among them several officers, on 
board the Enterprise ; I had some conversation myself 
with some of the men from the Erebus, and I learned 
from them that they had been killing birds, and had 
some casks of them salted ; that they had killed a white 
bear, and that parties were then out shooting birds ; that 
the birds, called * roches,' were very numerous at that 
place ; that I have been twenty-five years at the whale- 
fishing, mostly at Davis Straits, and every season when 
there I have seen vast numbers of the same birds, — the far- 
ther north they become more numerous; that I have often 
eaten of them and found them good, though kept without 
salt for many weeks at the fishing-ground ; that in the 
course of the conversation referred to, but whether it was 
in that between Sir John Franklin and Captain Martin, 
or in that with the officers, or with the seamen of the 
Erebus, I do not now remember ; I recollect hearing it 
stated that, in ordinary circumstances, the provisions in 
the discovery-ships would last for five years, and that they 
might be spun out for seven years ; that I have a distinct 
recollection of these expressions having been made use 
of; they are quite fresh in my memory, though I do not 
remember by whom they were made, further than it was 
by some person on board of or from the Erebus ; that 
while the Enterprise was near the discovery-ships the 
weather was calm and fine, and quite favourable for 
shooting the birds; and I make this declaration, con- 
scientiously believing the same to be true. 
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" This declaration was made before me, Roderick 
Gray, Esq., Provost of Peterhead, North Britain, this 
10th day of January, 1852. 

" Robert Walker. 

" Roderick Gray." 



APPENDIX E. 

Final Observations read before the Arctic Committee, 

Twelfth Day— November 17, 1851. 

Captain Austin and Captain Penny recalled. 

1492. The Chairman (addressing Captain Penny). As 
you were the first examined of the two, the Committee 
think they would rather have your final observations 
on the matter first. 

Captain Penny then produced the following state- 
ment, which he read to the Committee. 

Statement 1. I am not the cause of Captain Austin's 
return, as I am made to appear by the publication of that 
correspondence (alluding to letters, No. 4 and 4 (a) of 
Captain Austin's letters to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty) ; since, besides other reasons I have given, Captain 
Austin says, Sir John Franklin is not gone that way. 

2. 1 showed my desire for co-operation, and to con- 
tinue the search, by asking Captain Austin to let me 
pilot a steamer up Wellington Channel ; and I deny 
that I had any other reason for asking for the steamer 
than to seek for Sir John Franklin. Captain Ommanney 
was not present in Captain Austin's cabin when I asked 
for it. 

3. My decided opinion that Sir John Franklin had 
gone north-west from Wellington Channel was given to 
Captain Austin at the same time, and with my chart 
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before us, that I asked for the steamer to be sent up the 
Channel, on the Uth of August. I went on board the 
Resolute for the express purpose of telling everything 
to Captain Austin, and of asking for the steamer. So 
I had repeatedly told Lieutenant Aldrich I would, and 
he assured me he thought Captain Austin would grant 
my request. I left the Resolute very much hurt and 
angry. 

4. I have to say again, that the correspondence be- 
tween myself and Captain Austin followed our conversa- 
tion almost immediately — all but my letter, which I was 
very unwilling to give at all ; but Captain Austin came 
on board the Lady Franklin, and urged me all he could 
to give him a letter. He left without it, and then sent 
his boat some hours after; and I then wrote in great 
irritation. To a man like me, one conversation was 
worth fifty letters ; and I could not understand what he 
meant by it. 

5. I wish to say, that I do not acknowledge the 
correctness of the conversation with me, which Captain 
Austin and Captain Ommanney have written down. I 
never did the like of that myself, and I am not a match 
for those that do it. 

6. In all I have now said I am only replying to 
charges made against me, either directly or indirectly, 
by Captain Austin. I could press against him what I 
have already stated, namely, that he treated me upon 
several occasions very unfairly and unkindly, and this 
I could bring his own officers to prove ; but, unless com- 
pelled, I do not want to do it, only to set myself right, 
which I am determined to do. 

William Penny. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Relative Force and Expenditure of the two Expeditions. 

Captain Austin's expedition consisted of two sailing 
vessels and two steamers : tonnage of the whole, 1500 ; 
manned by 180 men ; at a cost to the country of 1 14,000/., 
exclusive of the transport and stores. 

The expedition under my command consisted of two 
small brigs, united tonnage, 300 ; manned by 45 men ; 
costing the country 15,000/. 



APPENDIX G. 

Letter to the Geographical Society. 

A meeting of this Society was held last evening, Sir 
Roderick Murchison in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Captain 
Penny, containing some further particulars of the search 
for Sir John Franklin : — 

u Pulmuir, Aberdeen, Dec. S, 1851. 

" Sir, — I beg to lay before you, and the scientific 
body to which you belong, a few observations which came 
under my notice during my late voyage in search of Sir 
John Franklin, which I consider of great importance at 
the present critical moment. 

" On the 25th of August, 1850, having joined Captain 
Ommanney on the west side of Wellington Channel, and 
seen the traces found by him of the missing ships, I con- 
sidered it my proper course to return to the eastern shore 
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of the channel, with the view of examining those parts 
more closely than had been done before. 

" The result of ray return was most satisfactory, for 
not until then were the winter quarters of the missing 
ships discovered ; and, what is of still more importance 
in my estimation as regards the route of the missing 
ships, a watch tent upon a height about four miles north 
and west from the position occupied by the ships. This 
tent was evidently for the purpose of watching every 
move of the ice in Wellington Channel. We also saw 
the ruts of sledges going and returning from making 
observations upon the channel ; and in the tent we found 
a small piece of paper with the words, ' to be called,' the 
other part of which must have been torn off, thus evidently 
showing tnat a regular watch had been kept. 

" On the 5th of September, 1850, from the top of 
Cape Spencer, a height of at least 730 feet, open water 
was observed beyond the fixed ice in the channel. The 
strong easterly gales which we experienced some time 
previous to the above date had counteracted the pre- 
vailing current from the westward, and had driven the 
ice through Queen Victoria Channel into the Arctic 
Basin. 

" On the 7th of September a strong northerly gale 
brought away fifteen miles of ice down Wellington 
Channel, leaving only about fifteen miles of ice between 
the two seas. 

" Having commenced our travelling on the 13th of 
April, 1851, I came upon water and decayed ice on the 
15th of May, in the channel between Cornwallis Land 
and Baillie Hamilton Island, obliging me to return by 
the east of the said island, and then to the north, we 
gained Point Surprise, in lat. 76° 2', long. 95° 55'. The 
water washed the Point at my feet, and extended twenty- 
five miles west. The sky indicated water to the north 
round Dundas Island. 

" The moment I stood upon Point Surprise, with a 
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full view to the west, I exclaimed, * Through this channel 
Sir John Franklin has gone in clear water. Oh, for a 
boat !' With this conviction on my mind I returned with 
the determination to use every exertion to get a boat up 
to this water. 

" On the 29th of the same month, Messrs. Goodsir and 
Marshall, advancing with their party along the shore of 
Corn wall is Land, were forced to return for water, with 
still thirty days' provision upon their sledges. 

" Again, on the 31st of May, Captain Stewart, having 
advanced as far as Cape Becher by the east side of the 
channel and along Albert Land, came to water, and from 
a height of 700 feet found nothing but open sailing ice as 
far as the eye could reach, to the west and north-west. 

" On the 6th of June a boat was fully equipped, and 
a journey commenced for Victoria Channel, some of the 
party having only returned thirty-four hours from a 
journey of thirty-one days. On the 17th of the same 
month the boat was launched into the water, in long. 
96° west, and continued to contend for thirty-three days 
with adverse winds and rapid tides, which brought the 
drifting ice in such quantities to the eastward as to block 
up the various channels between the islands, leaving an 
open sea beyond, seen from the top of Baillie Hamilton's 
Island. My utmost exertions were so hampered, that 
only 310 miles of island coast were examined by the boat 
party ; but had a strong easterly wind prevailed for only 
a short time, so as to counteract the effects of the westerly 
current, what might have not been done even with that 
small boat? 

" It is my conviction, that the tide flows from the 
north-west in Victoria Channel, although there is a regu- 
lar rise and fall of four feet ; still in mid-channel the 
current seemed to run the greater part of the twelve 
hours to the eastward, which, I have no doubt, was 
greatly influenced by the strong N.W. and W.N.W. 
winds which prevailed for a whole month. But amongst 



